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Lean  not  on  earth,  a  broken  staff  at  best, 

But  oft  a  spear;  on  its  sharp  point  hope  bleeds, 

And  peace  expires.  Young. 


Though  writhing  and  smarting,  yet  welcome  the  rod; 
Though  in  doubt  and  in  darkness,  oh  lean  on  thy  God. 

Neale. 

xJAY  succeeded  to  day,  and  week  to 
week,  and  every  one  as  it  passed  overgrew 
its  predecessor  in  trial,  disappointment, 
insult,  neglect,  and  losses — at  least  so 
thought  the  hapless  Augusta,  on  whose 
devoted  head  all  the  winds  of  heaven  seem- 
ed to  blow  in  pitiless  severity.  She  who 
once  thought  herself  possessed  of  abundant 
vol.  iv.  b  funds 
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funds  in  the  bank  of  friendship,  found  in 
this  her  day  of  need,  that  every  draft  on 
the  firm  of  "  friends"  was  dishonoured. 
All  the  world  seemed  in  arms  against  her 
— every  body  ready  to  take  offence — not 
a  word,  not  a  look,  but  was  cavilled  at: 
the  feeling  extended  also  to  her  family ; 
all  the  "  summer  friends"  of  her  married 
life,  who  used  to  extol  "  dear,  charming 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme,"  now  found  the 
one  "  a  stiff,  proud  man,"  and  the  other 
"  a  sickly  fanatic."     Edward,  whose  rough 
bluntness  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged, and  who  might  have  culled  the 
richest  and  fairest  of  the  place,  had  a  wife 
been  his  object,  now  constantly  gave  of- 
fence, was  voted  a  bore,  and  quarrelled 
with.    The  "  genteel,  interesting  Miriam," 
was  become  "  an  affected  Miss,  disgusting 
for  her  fine  lady  airs."     The  fact  was,  the 
sun  of  prosperity  was  set  on  Augusta: 
she  was,  and  the  secret  could  no  longer  be 
kept,  a  widow,  and  poor,  oppressed,  borne 
down,  and  deserted,  by  her  husband's  fa- 
mily, 
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mily,  while  they,  on  the  contrary,  were 
rising.  Selina  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  a  city  knight,  more  remarkable 
for  his  wealth  and  good-nature,  than  for 
his  wisdom.  She,  of  course,  was  the  ri- 
sing sun,  and  to  be  worshipped  accord- 
ingly: conscious  of  her  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  but  too  haughty  to  acknowledge 
it,  or  flushed  with  triumph  as  she  was,  to 
alter  her  conduct,  and  egged  on  by  the 
mischievous,  deceitful  Eliza  Carter,  who, 
in  Augusta  and  her  babes,  saw  rivals  to 
her  own  interest  and  advancement,  Selina 
became  so  insufferably  insolent  and  over- 
bearing, that  mortal  patience  could  stand 
no  more. 

Augusta  and  her  hot-headed  brother 
having  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  traitor 
Eliza,  were  but  ill  prepared  for  the  re- 
proach and  contumely  which  awaited  them 
at  Mrs.  Dunstanville's.  Pride,  feeling, 
generosity,  truth,  heart,  soul — all  were 
wounded — deeply,  coarsely  wounded. — 
"  May  God  pardon  your  repeated  crueL 
b  2  ties ! 
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ties!  but  if  the  Bible  be  true — if  virtue 
and  vice  shall  meet  its  due  reward,  then, 
Selina,  in  time  or  in  eternity,  shall  a  re- 
tributive judgment  visit  you!"  exclaimed 
the  persecuted,  half-maddened  widow,  and 
rushed  from  the  house  to  enter  it  no  more. 
Too  proud,  too  generous,  and  too  deeply 
wounded,  to  tell  her  tale  of  insult,  and 
plead  her  cause  with  the  mutual  friends, 
connexions,  and  acquaintance  of  the  fami- 
lies, Augusta  withdrew  to  the  humble 
cottage  which  now  sheltered  her  forlorn 
head— there  to  brood  over  the  cruel  re- 
verses of  her  fortune,  to  bathe  her  inno- 
cent children  in  bitter  tears,  to  pray  ear- 
nestly that  they  might  be  spared  a  fate  so 
severe,  or  taken  while  yet  unacquainted 
with  misery,  from  a  world  so  replete  with 
wo — to  implore  protection  for  their  help- 
less infancy  from  the  father  of  the  father- 
less— to  press  them  in  agony  to  her  burst- 
ing, aching  heart,  and  to  evade  their  art- 
less but  heart-searching  questions,  and  lay 
plans  for  their  future  support. 

On 
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On  tbe  point  in  question,  touching  Se- 
lina's  claim,  the  counsel  referred  to  had 
given  an  opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  widow  and  children.  Sir  John  Plum 
declined  receiving  any  dower  with  his 
beautiful  bride,  begging  her  mother  to 
add  it  to  her  income,  and  let  nothing  more 
of  money  affairs  disturb  the  family.  But 
old  Howell,  who  always  hated  Alfred 
Dunstanville,  and  of  course  his  wife  and 
children,  insisted  on  another  opinion,  and 
named  his  own  counsel.  Selina  and  her 
mother  joined  in  the  cry,  and  Augusta, 
sick  of  contention,  no  longer  offered  any 
opposition.  The  case,  drawn  up  by  Wil- 
son Howell,  junior,  and  submitted  to  a 
counsel  of  his  father's  choosing,  soon  re- 
ceived an  opinion  as  favourable  as  avarice 
and  ill-will  could  desire.  The  choice  now 
lay  between  submission  to  this,  and  a  se- 
cond, perhaps  endless,  chancery  suit:  in 
one  she  was  already  engaged ;  either  al- 
ternative presented  a  scene  of  ruin  :  a  suit 
in  chancery  was  troublesome  as  ruinous, 
B  3  and 
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and  family  disputes  disgraceful.  Augusta 
therefore  yielded  to  the  decision,  and  pre- 
pared 

"  For  the  due  bread  of  the  day, 
To  toil  and  weep,  as  well  as  pray." 

Her  principal  business  now  was  to  has- 
ten, as  far  as  may  be,  her  suit,  which  not 
being  opposed,  but  merely  a  pro  forma 
sort  of  thing,  intended  to  establish  her 
children's  right  of  succession  to  some 
doubtful  entail,  was  not  expected  to  be 
tedious,  or  very  expensive :  but  Augusta 
had  now  learnt  to  appreciate  law  expences 
more  justly  than  formerly,  and  dreaded 
being  left  pennyless  in  the  end. 

The  suit  was  commenced  by  Wilson 
Howell ;  but  as  he  necessarily  became  a 
party  in  it,  it  was  judged  best  to  remove 
the  cause,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Litigate;  and  Augusta  found,  that  in 
seeking  to  conciliate  the  Howells,  by  pla- 
cing her  concerns  in  their  hands,  she  had 
unfortunately  thrown  herself  into  the  jaws 
of  the  wolf,  and  placed  the  paw  of  the 

hyena 
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hyena  on  her  throat,  giving  to  malice  and 
envious  tyranny  an  opportunity  long  de- 
sired, in  vain,  of  revenge  on  the  innocent 
being  who  had  unconsciously  thwarted 
their  interested  views  on  Alfred  Dunstan- 
ville  and  his  property. 

Augusta  looked  aghast  at  the  length 
and  magnitude  of  her  relation's  bill,  and 
read,  with  scarce-believing  eyes,  charges 
for  time,  or  consultations,  for  the  nume- 
rous dinners,  teas,  and  suppers,  he  had 
taken  at  her  house — journeys  carried  out 
in  one  astounding  sum,  for  which  she  had 
advanced  money  to  an  enormous  amount, 
never  doubting  but  she  should  be  fairly 
and  honourably  dealt  with,  and  find  the 
balance  rather  in  her  own  favour.  It  was 
useless  now  to  talk  of  those  sums;  the 
ready  demand  for  "  vouchers"  she  thought 
answered,  by  a  reference  to  her  cash  account, 
both  at  home  and  at  her  banker's.  The 
latter  was  soon  talked  into  "  thin  air,"  and 
for  the  former  a  sneering — "  You  must 
excuse  me  really,  ma'am,  if  I  require  some 
B  4  more 
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more  satisfactory  voucher  than  your  own 
writing,  or  that  of  Mr.  Edward  St.  Orme, 
before  I  yield  such  a  sum,"  almost  distract- 
ed her :  what,  her  veracity,  her  very  ho- 
nesty doubted !  she,  whose  high  soul  could 
not  imagine  a  circumstance  sufficiently 
powerful  to  degrade  it  to  the  adoption  of 
duplicity  or  meanness,  who  in  poverty  or 
affliction  was  still  honourable,  noble,  and 
generous,  to  be  sneered  at,  doubted,  dis- 
trusted, by  a  wretch,  whose  noblest  thought 
was  poor,  compared  to  her  meanest !  oh, 
it  was  not  to  be  borne.  She  recollected 
his  pnce  saying — "  We  do  not  even  speak 
for  nothing,"  and  she  now  proved  it. 

"  The  bill  is  outrageous,  and  you  may 
have  it  taxed,"  said  Mr.  St.  Orme. 

"  No,"  replied  Augusta,  hastily,  "  I  will 
pay  him  ;  and  let  the  blessing  promised 
those  who  rob  the  widow  and  fatherless 
follow  him." 

"  It  will  be  the  best  way,  perhaps,  or 
they  will  probably  oppose  your  applica- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  chancellor ;  you  had  better  be 
humble,  and  submit  quietly." 

"  Humble,  my  dear  father !  yes,  they 
will  make  my  fortune  humble  indeed ; 
but  why  should  I  bend  to  a  Howell — or 
indeed  to  any  one  else  ?  f  Whose  horse,  or 
whose  ass  have  I  stolen  ?'  I  have  been 
robbed,  oppressed,  insulted,  abused ;  but 
in  kind  have  I  paid  no  one ;  honesty  and 
uprightness  have  hitherto  stamped  my 
every  action,  and  will  not  the  husband  of 
the  widow,  the  father  of  the  fatherless, 
avenge  my  cause?  ah,  yes,  1  know,  I  feel 
thou  wilt,  and  I  shall  yet  praise  thee."- 

The  rapacious  attorney  was  paid,  and  it 
now  appeared  clear,  that  Augusta  must 
exert  her  talents  in  some  way  or  other  to 
provide  a  maintenance  for  her  darlings, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  evils, 
grew,  and  increased  in  their  demands  on 
maternal  care.  Every  thing  connected' 
with  education  had  always  been  interest- 
ing to  Augusta ;  she  had  in  fact  made  it 
her  study,  and  her  thoughts  naturally 
b  5  turned 
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turned  that  way,  as  a  provision  for  her 
little  ones,  though  conscious  of  her  many 
deficiencies.  But  for  the  present,  all 
thought  of  any  thing  was  suspended,  by  a 
domestic  calamity  as  severe  as  unexpected. 
From  various  causes  the  three  little  Dun- 
stanvilles  were  all  delicate  infants,  requi- 
ring far  beyond  the  customary  care  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives  ;  they  were  all 
distinguished  likewise  by  a  remarkable 
precocity  of  intellect,  so  that  the  little  girls 
were  intelligent  companions  before  the 
period  usual  for  children  to  speak.  Nur- 
sed with  the  most  unremitting  care — 
watched  over,  fondled,  and  guarded  from 
the  very  winds  of  heaven,  the  little  crea- 
tures appeared  in  perfect  health,  but  had 
all  the  disorders  incident  to  childhood  yet 
to  battle  with.  Augusta  gazed  on  them 
with  mingled  pride  and  pleasure — they 
made  her  heart  bleed,  but  they  filled  that 
heart  with  unutterable  and  joyful  emotion 
—such  emotion  as  a  widowed  mother  alone 
can  feel  or  understand. 

She 
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She  was  listening  to  some  story  of  the 
energetic  Henrietta's,  whose  active  mind 
nearly  wore  down  her  fragile  little  body, 
when  she  saw  her  faithful  Betty  rush  past 
the  window  from  the  garden,  with  Alfred 
in  her  arms.  Seized  with  sudden  fright, 
she  hastily  opened  the  door,  and  received 
her  boy,  foaming  and  black  with  strong 
convulsions.  At  that  period  of  her  life, 
though  the  very  sport  of  misfortune,  Au- 
gusta's presence  of  mind  never  left  her ; 
thus  while  a  gardener,  who  happened  to 
be  working  in  the  cottage  garden,  was  dis- 
patched for  the  nearest  medical  man,  as- 
sisted by  her  only  servant,  she  rapidly 
stripped  her  suffering  boy,  immersed  him 
in  warm  water,  and  applied  various  other 
domestic  remedies,  with  which  her  long 
experience  in  her  father's  family,  and 
among  the  poor,  had  made  her  acquainted. 
It  was,  however,  long  before  her  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success ;  the  little  fel- 
low then  clung  to  his  mother  in  affright, 
and  the  medical  adviser,  who  happened  to 
b  6  prove 
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prove  an  acquaintance  of  former  and  less 
afflicted  days,  shook  his  head,  recommend- 
ed quiet,  inquired  who  beside  the  servant 
would  assist  her  in  watching  beside  the 
child's  pillow  that  night,  and  dropped  the 
tear  of  genuine  feeling  on  Anna's  rosy 
cheek. 

"  I  see  plainly,"  said  Augusta,  "  you 
expect  a  return  of  those  fits  to-night ;  I 
am  inured  now  to  grief — speak  candidly 
therefore,  tell  me  the  worst  I  have  to  ex- 
pect ;  give  me  directions  how  to  act,  and 
never  fear  but  that  I  shall  be  found  equal 
to  my  day,  even  if  it  be  to  close  those 
lovely  eyes,  dearer  far  than  life  itself." 

"  It  is  impossible,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville,  to  say  that  your  little  boy's  at- 
tack will  go  off  at  this  stage — we  may, 
however,  hope  it ;  I  will  see  you  early  in 
the  morning,  and  trust  to  find  you  all 
much  better,"  replied  the  compassionate 
apothecary. 

His  hopes  were,  however,  vain — Alfred 

had 
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had  two  more  fits,  and  was  by  each  shook 
over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Mrs.  St.  Orme,  who  had  lost  several 
boys  in  that  way,  left  him  at  night  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  his  little  spirit  would, 
ere  morning,  have  joined  its  parent  in  the 
realms  of  bliss,  and  lamenting  how  much 
to  be  deplored  his  death  would  be,  just  at 
this  critical  period,  before  his  sister's  right 
of  entail  was  determined;  but  Almighty 
wisdom  had  decreed  it  otherwise.  Miriam, 
who  tenderly  loved  her  sister,  and  idolized 
the  children,  remained  with  Augusta, 
giving  her  ready  aid  to  every  labour  of 
love,  and  effort  at  administering  relief. 

The  weary  hours  passed  on,  and  morn- 
ing found  little  Anna,  the  strongest  of  the 
tribe,  feverish  and  far  from  well. — "  I 
think,  dear  mamma,"  said  the  prattler, "  I 
shall  die,  and  be  locked  up  in  a  black  box 
like  my  own  dear  papa  was.  I  don't  love 
the  people — they  are  unkind  to  you,  so  I 
will  go  away  to  heaven,  and  leave  them." 

"Will 
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"  Will  you  leave  mamma,  my  darling, 
and  all  your  kind  friends  ?" 

"  You  will  come  too,  mamma,  soon, 
and  bring  Alfred  and  Etta. — But  here 
comes  Mr.  Dictum — we  will  hear  what  he 
says  about  it." 

"  Oh  that  I  could  go,  and  take  you  all !" 
groaned  the  agonized  mother,  as  her  friend- 
ly apothecary  entered,  and  pronounced 
Alfred,  though  weak,  decidedly  more  free 
from  disease. — "  But,"  continued  he, "  here 
are  some  queer  symptoms — have  the  chil- 
dren ever  had  the  measles?" 

"  Never." 

u  Humph !  the  disorder  is  very  preva- 
lent just  now,  and  the  little  creatures  look 
suspicious.  I  will,  however,  send  them 
medicines  accordingly." 

The  measles  Augusta  knew  her  little 
ones  must  have,  some  time  or  other ;  she 
dreaded  having  the  three  ill  at  one  time, 
but,  courage !  she  had  weathered  many  a 
pelting  storm,  and  must  breast  this  also ; 
it  was  not  in  itself  a  very  terrible  thing, 

nor 
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nor  would  it  have  proved  so,  but  that,  like 
all  other  troubles,  it  assailed  Augusta  with 
fourfold  fury. 

Before  night  poor  little  Anna  was  seized 
with  fits,  which  for  eight  days  and  nights 
rapidly  followed  each  other,  leaving  her,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  in  a  state  of  torpid 
insensibility,  from  which  even  her  adoring 
mother  earnestly  prayed  she  might  be  re- 
leased by  death.  But  week  after  week  pass- 
ed on,  and  still  the  little  sufferer  lingered ; 
the  two  younger  ones  were  recovering, 
slowly  it  is  true,  and  with  every  indica- 
tion of  consumption,  requiring  care,  deli- 
cacy, attention,  and  expenditure,  far  be- 
yond the  circumscribed  limits  of  their  mo- 
ther's purse,  had  a  care  for  future  wants 
been  permitted  to  enter ;  but  the  future 
entered  not  Augusta's  mind— -she  lived 
for  her  children — for  them  she  watched, 
prayed,  wept,  and  laboured ;  night  and 
day  were  alike  to  her — an  hour's  sleep, 
snatched  during  an  interval  of  ease  or  re- 
pose, on  a  sofa,  a  few  chairs,  or  the  floor, 

was 
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was  all  her  rest :  to  food  she  was  equally 
indifferent ;  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  or  Miriam, 
who  were  almost  her  only  assistants,  pro- 
cured and  even  fed  her  with  nourishing 
things,  but  it  was  the  energies  of  her 
mind,  and  the  consolations  of  her  deeply- 
seated  religion,  that  supported  her  reduced 
and  painful  frame ;  her  confidence  in  Di- 
vine wisdom  could  not  be  shaken,  she  had 
a  duty  to  perform,  a  painful  laborious 
duty,  and  a  trial  to  sustain,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  afflictive;  but  she 
had  not,  by  any  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
her  own,  caused  the  evil;  the  path  she 
was  to  follow  lay  open  before  her,  and, 
however  choked  with  difficulties  it  may 
prove,  she  would  neither  turn  to  the 
right  nor  the  left.  True,  as  week  after 
week  crept  on,  and  poor  little  Anna's  slow 
and  uncertain  recovery  presented  a  pro- 
spect the  most  dreary,  poor  human  nature 
would  shrink  aghast,  and  tremble  under 
the  weight  of  its  woes — would  sometimes 
ask, "  Why  am  I  thus  afflicted?  why  are 

my 
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my  sorrows  greater  than  I  can  bear  ?  sure- 
ly they  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  mere 
mortal !"  but  these  shakings  of  the  spirit 
never  affected  her  outward  conduct.  Au- 
gusta would  shed  rivers  of  tears,  and  yet 
firmly  pursue  her  painful  path  ;  the  tears 
preserved  her  senses,  and  were  often  the 
only  expression  she  gave  of  suffering  or  of 
feeling,  for  under  every  fresh  stroke  her 
elastic  mind  and  buoyant  spirit  still  shew- 
ed themselves,  and  strengthened  by  secret 
fervent  prayer,  she  would,  with  the  eye  of 
strong  faith,  pierce  the  gloom  that  sur- 
rounded her,  and  discover  a  ray  of  pro- 
mise, bright,  cheering,  and  glad. 

It  was  during  the  long  days  of  Anna's 
slow  recovery,  that  Augusta  recollected, 
with  the  painful  retrospect  of  a  desolated 
heart,  how  few  were  the  friends  who  had, 
since  her  residence  there,  sought  her  cot- 
tage, and  ho.w  fewer  still  had  manifested 
the  friendship  so  often  professed  in  days 
when  that  friendship  was  needless.  She 
now  recollected  that  her  letter  to  Mrs. 

Dunstanville, 
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Dunstanville,  announcing  the  children's 
illness,  remained  unanswered,  though  now 
three  months  written,  and  not  one  inquiry 
had  been  made,  not  one  token  of  kindness 
or  feeling  announced  the  commiseration 
of  those  for  whom  she  had  done  and  sacri^- 
ficed  so  much,  and  on  whom  her  ties  were 
so  strong. — "  Oh,  this  is  desertion  indeed !" 
cried  she,  in  the  agony  of  a  wounded  spirit ; 
"  how,  in  what  way  have  I  deserved  it? 
never  have  I  injured  even  an  enemy — 
never  treated  with  unkindness  the  mean- 
est of  God's  creatures — never  shut  my  ear 
to  a  tale  of  sorrow,  or  turned  my  back  on 
a  mourner !  yet  how  am  I  stript  and  de- 
serted ! — In  losing  thee,  my  Alfred,  I  lost 
my  all — I  was  a  creature  that  lived  but 
in  and  through  thee !  thou  wert  the  light 
of  my  life — and  thou  art  gone!  but  we 
shall  meet  again,  purified  from  earthly 
dross.  I  shall  not  then  sin  in  loving  thee ; 
in  this  life  I  made  thee  an  idol,  and  fell 
down  and  worshipped  thee,  and  God  will 
strip  me  of  all  my  idols ! — Oh,  Heavenly 

Father ! 
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Father !  what  more  remains  in  this  bitter 
cup  that  I  must  yet  drink  ? — Spare  but 
my  darling  children — watch  over  and  pro- 
tect them ! — then,  if  the  very  dregs  must 
be  drained,  still  will  I  bless  and  praise 
thee!" 

A  murmuring  "  dear  mamma,"  from  the 
soft  lip  of  childhood,  recalled  all  the  mother 
to  earth  again.  While  fondling  the  little 
sufferer,  and  striving,  with  tearful  smiles, 
to  amuse  the  still  delicate  Alfred,  Miriam 
St.  Orme's  voice  was  heard  in  the  garden. 
Augusta  raised  her  eyes  as  the  children  ran 
to  meet  "  aunty,"  and  met  the  cheerful, 
composed,  and  placid  countenance  of  her 
long  absent  friend,  Mrs.  Boyer.  All  Au- 
gusta's warm  feelings  rushed  to  her  heart. 
— the  past  was  forgotten — all  severity  for- 
given, and  the  friend  of  her  youth  was 
fondly  clasped  to  her  warm  and  agitated 
heart. 

Mrs.  Boyer  had  expressed  her  disappro- 
bation at  Augusta's  rejection   of  Edwin 
Heathfield  in  terms  so  strong  and  unqua- 
lified, 
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lifted,  and  had  afterwards  treated  Alfred 
Dunstanville  with  such  decided  coldness 
and  neglect,  that  very  little  intercourse, 
and  no  correspondence,  had  been  preserved 
between  the  friends  since  Augusta's  mar- 
riage. They  had  met  but  once  since  her 
widowhood,  and  that  during  the  first  deep 
burst  of  grief,  when  reason  and  consolation 
were  alike  unheeded.  Since  that  time, 
Mrs.  Boyer  had  been  with  her  husband, 
and  totally  neglected  to  write ;  yet  when- 
ever Augusta's  thoughts  rested  on  her,  it 
was  as  on  an  absent,  fondly-attached  friend. 
Some  little  difference  of  opinion,  particu- 
larly on  religious  subjects,  she  knew  there 
existed ;  but  these  were  minor  matters  that 
could  not  disturb  a  friendship,  the  since- 
rity of  which  Augusta  had  never  dared  to 
doubt;  it  was  therefore  with  the  purest 
sentiments  of  affection  and  joy  that  the 
young  widow  received  her  somewhat  ma- 
ture friend.  Half  an  hour  passed  in  reci- 
procal gazing  and   inquiry  ere  Augusta 

found 
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found  time  to  think,  or  could  speak  col- 
lectedly. 

"  That  is  a  sweet  little  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyer,  looking  at  Henrietta,  as  she  played 
with  the  dark  ringlets  of  her  aunt's  hair. 
— "  Do  you  consider  her  like  Miriam  ? — 
she  bears  no  resemblance  to  you." 

The  child  was  the  miniature  resem- 
blance of  her  father,  and  Mrs.  Boyer  had 
seen  him  often ;  it  was  therefore  with  some 
surprise  Augusta  heard  the  Question,  and 
replied — "  Oh  no,  she  bears  an  impress  far 
dearer  than  either ;  surely  you  cannot  help 
seeing  how  very  like  to  her  sainted  father 
she  is — dear  babe  !  may  she  possess  but  half 
his  virtues !" 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  Mrs.  Boyer,  coldly 
— "  I  scarcely  recollect  him.  But,  my  dear 
Augusta,  mere  virtues  never  yet  saved  a 
soul ;  I  hope  you  have  a  better  foundation 
whereon  to  hope  for  your  husband's  salva- 
tion than  his  virtues." 

"  I  have  that  foundation,  my  dear  friend, 
which  nor  earth  nor  hell  can  take  from 

me; 
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me ;  his  life,  his  dying  evidence,  and  his 
death  ;  oh  that  you  and  I  may  leave  a  tes- 
timony as  clear !"  exclaimed  Augusta  with 
energy,  as  the  big  tears  chased  each  other 
over  her  pallid  cheeks. 

At  this  stripping  of  an  unhealed  wound, 
Mrs.  Boyer  preserved  her  calm  smile  and 
unbroken  composure,  as  she  replied — "  If, 
my  dear,  you  can  lay  that  flattering 
unction  to  your  soul,  and  still  farther  can 
believe  your  children  will  be  spared  to  you 
as  blessings,  why  that  wo-worn  counte- 
nance?— why  those  falling  tears? — why 
that  sick  shudder,  as  though  you  would 
gladly  shrink  from  yourself  and  all  the 
world?  Surely,  in  this  elegant  little 
abode,  here  are  abundant  causes  for  grati- 
tude ;  your  mercies,  Augusta,  should  clothe 
your  face  with  smiles,  and  joyfully  sparkle 
in  your  eyes ;  think  how  great  they  are 
beyond  your  deserts  !  Are  you  unbeliev- 
ing? or  weep  you  for  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt?  Oh,  my  child!  I  lift  up  my 
heart  in  praise  for  you,  when  I  think  of 

that 
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that  modem  Babylon  out  of  which  you 
have  escaped !" 

Miriam  stared  in  surprise,  as,  busying 
herself  to  prepare  tea,  she  repeated, "  Flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt!"  "  modern  Babylon !"  and 
her  more  initiated  sister  partook  of  the 
feeling,  as,  raising  her  tearful  eyes,  she  re- 
turned— "  Do  you  then  reckon  it  nothing 
to  lose  the  best,  the  kindest  husband  that 
ever  woman  possessed  ? — to  see  my  chil- 
dren deprived  of  a  tender,  judicious,  Chris- 
tian father  ? — to  see  them  at  a  stroke  dash- 
ed from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty  ? 
— to  lose  that  respectable  position  in  so- 
ciety, the  continuance  of  which  I  might 
rationally  have   expected,  and  which,  if 
easily  resigned  for  myself,  is  very  dear  for 
my  children's  sake  ?" 

"  Too  dear !  too  dear !  Augusta,  those 
are  the  fleshpots  you  weep  for,"  interrupt- 
ed Mrs.  Boyer. 

11  By  no  means,  madam ;  but  grief  such 
'  as  mine  may  be  permitted  the  sad  indul- 
gence of  tears;  I  do  not  however  often 

yield ; 
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yield ;  but  you  came  upon  me  in  an  hour 
of  depression,  and  unexpectedly." 

"  Before  you  could  array  your  face  in 
counterfeit  smiles,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville  :  before  you  bore  that  name,  you  were 
at  least  unknown  to  guile  and  counterfeit ; 
alas  !  I  fear  it  was  an  unblest  union";  still  I 
would  fain  hope  you  have  not " 

"  Hold !  hold,  Mrs.  Boyer !  not  another 
breach  that  way,  or,  much  as  I  love  you, 
much  as  I  esteem  you,  I  shall  find  it  im- 
possible to  remain  in  your  company  !" 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear,"  returned  the 
still  smiling  friend,  "truth  I  know  is  some- 
times as  caustic  to  a  gangrene  wound, 
painful,  but  eventually  useful.  But  tell 
me  from  what  hand  did  your  troubles 
come  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  sighed  the  tortured  Augusta, 
"  I  well  know  that  the  first  great  grief,  as 
all  that  relates  to  sickness,  life  and  death, 
came  from  an  unerring  hand." 

?'  Which  you, by  sorrow,  rebelled  against, 

and 
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and  thus  drew  on  yourself  still  greater  pu- 
nishment." 

"  Do  you  consider  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band then  as  a  punishment  for  crime?" 

"  I  think  the  Almighty  saw  it  was  the 
only  way  to  save  either  of  you  ;  for  you  in 
love  of  the  creature,  forgot  the  Creator, 
and  had  you  not  been  snatched  from  that 
Babylon,  would  have  been  ingulfed  in 
pride  and  wickedness." 

"  Merciful  God  what  language! — and 
how  sinned  these  innocents  ?" 

"  They  are  saved  from  much  tempta- 
tion, by  being  placed  in  a  more  humble 
sphere." 

"  May  it  prove  so !  But  how  sinned 
my  dear  parents,  for  they  too  suffer  ?" 

"  Your  own  heart,  Augusta,  will  an- 
swer that  question  best;  had  they  been 
content  with  religion  and  humility — but 
no;  their  child  deserved  better,  they  carved 
her  lot,  and  they  must  abide  by  it.  Praise 
God,  my  child,  that  you  are  thus  far  re- 
deemed from  guilty  ambition,  and  let  your 

vol.  iv.  c  father, 
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father,  who  can  well  afford  it,  maintain 
you  in  this  pretty  cottage,  until  your  hea- 
venly Father,  having  purified  you  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  shall  again  open  the 
door  of  comfort  and  duty  to  you." 

"  The  door  of  duty  is  open  wide  enough, 
and  the  labour  it  leads  to  arduous  enough  ; 
but  after  such  a  long  acquaintance,  you 
know  very  little  of  your  friend,  if  you 
think  I  could,  with  my  three  children,  sit 
here  a  burthen  on  my  father's  hands,  how- 
ever well  he  may  be  able  to  afford  it !  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  bring  up  my  dar- 
lings worthy  of  their  father,  and  act  as  I 
think  he  would  have  directed  me ;  they 
are  the  children  of  a  gentleman,  and  shall 
be  educated  and  treated  as  such,  the  first 
step  to  which  must  be  independence." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  as  you  choose.  I 
know  who  and  what  I  shall  see  you  in  a 
short  time,  and  till  then  you  must,  I  sup- 
pose, reap  the  reward  of  the  work  you 
have  performed.     Pray  have  you  ever  seen 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Heathfield  since  your  widow- 
hood ?" 

"  Several  times,  madam,  and  often  be- 
fore that  dreadful  period ;  but  he  nor  his 
sister  have  ever  ventured  to  breathe  a  hint 
on  the  subject  to  which  you  allude— for  I 
will  not  affect  an  ignorance  of  which  I  am 
not  guilty ;  but  of  this  rest  assured,  the 
seasons  will  cease  to  revolve  in  their  natu- 
ral course,  before  I  give  Edwin  Heathfield 
a  power  over  the  children  of  Alfred  Dun- 
stanville;  were  I  once  to  allow  him  to 
usurp  that  holy  place,  so  monstrous  would 
be  the  act,  that  Nature  herself  would  stand 
aghast,  and  the  seasons  forget  to  move; 
no,  no,  *  Leave  your  fatherless  children  to 
me,  and  let  your  widows  trust  in  me,'  said 
He  who  is  able,  and  who  alone  is  able,  to 
provide  for  them,  and  henceforward  He 
shall  be  their  only  Father." 

"  Oh,  Augusta,  I  am  shocked  beyond 

expression  at  such  impious  language  from 

your  lips !  if  thus  you  rebel  against  the 

decrees  of  Omnipotence,  no  wonder  you 

c  2  are 
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are  beaten  with  many  stripes — ay,  and 
many,  many  more  are  the  inflictions  pre- 
pared for  her  who  dares  say,  /  will,  and  I 
will  not,  on  a  subject  where  the  hand  of 
Heaven  itself  interposed  to  save  you,  by 
throwing  down  your  Moloch,  overturning 
your  idol,  and  bursting  the  inflated  bub- 
bles on  which  you  rode." 

"  I  sincerely  wish,"  said  Miriam,  haugh- 
tily, *  that  religion  had  taught  Mrs.  Boyer 
common  politeness  at  least :  very  little  can 
be  said  for  the  creed,  the  disciples  of  which 
are  sour,  severe  ascetics;  such  people  ra- 
ther disgrace  than  honour  religion:  you 
have  done  my  sister  this  day  more  injury 
than  you  ever  did  her  good ;  and  she  is 
surely  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  any 
subject  as  you  are." 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Miriam,"  said 
Augusta ;  but  Mrs.  Boyer's  face  was  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  flamed  with  fire,  less  sub- 
dued than  her  high  profession  seemed  to 
warrant.  She  however  kissed  Augusta's 
wet  cheek — pressed  her  trembling  hand — 

bade 
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bade  God  bless  her,  and  promising  soon  to 
see  her  again,  departed  without  noticing 
Miriam  or  the  children. 


c  3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Had  some  good  angel  op'd  the  book 

Of  Providence,  and  let  me  read  my  lifa, 

My  heart  had  broke,  when  I  beheld  the  sum 

Of  ills,  which,  one  by  one,  I  have  endured.     Home. 

Mrs.  Dunstanville  had  now  been  more 
than  two  years  a  widow — a  brief  period  in 
the  annals  of  joy,  but  when  marked  by  the 
pale  finger  of  sorrow  or  disease,  the  weeks 
and  months  that  compose  two  years  are 
long  and  wearisome  indeed.  To  Augusta  it 
was  a  period  in  which  troubles  had  "  trod 
each  other's  heels"  so  rapidly,  had  so  crowd- 
ed her  way,  that  scarcely  had  one  heavy 
wave  of  affliction  rolled  slowly  back,  than 
another  of  still  greater  magnitude  came 
rushing  on,  threatening  to  ingulf  the  dis- 
masted wreck  for  ever.  Hitherto  however 
her  anchor,  though  sometimes  sorely 
shaken,  maintained  its  hold  on  the  Rock 

of 
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of  her  salvation,  and  the  frail  bark  still 
bore  up  against  the  tempests  that  so 
roughly  assailed  it. 

Happy  is  it  for  mortal  beings  that  they 
cannot  see  beyond  the  present  hour !  How 
few  are  there,  even  among  the  fortunate, 
who,  had  the  book  of  Providence  been 
opened  to  them  at  their  entrance  into  the 
business  of  life,  that  would  not  have  shrunk 
aghast  at  the  catalogue  of  woes  there  set 
down,  and  have  sunk  overcome  by  the  col- 
lected view  of  those  griefs,  which,  coming 
singly,  and  without  anticipation,  passed 
lightly  over,  bending,  but  not  bruising  the 
head  on  which  they  fell ! 

In  Augusta's  life  of  trial,  the  greatest 
blessing  that  pitying  Heaven  bestowed  on 
her,  was  her  shortsightedness,  that  impos- 
sibility of  looking  into  the  future,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
and  burst  her  full  heart ;  but,  thanks  to 
this  blessed  ignorance,  she  clung  to  the 
hope  that  every  passing  trial  was  the  hea- 
viest, and  the  last  she  should  endure — that 
c  4  the 
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the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  had  now 
wellnigh  subsided,  and  taking  courage, 
she  thanked  God,  and  went  on  her  journey. 
The  children  were  now  perfectly  reco- 
vered, except  Anna,  whose  debilitated 
frame  and  shaken  nerves  required  years  of 
care  and  tenderness  to  restore  to  health 
and  soundness.  The  chancery  suit  too 
was  at  length  completed,  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors were  paid,  all  business  accounts  were 
closed,  whatever  money  could  be  collected 
was  done,  and  every  body  satisfied.  Hence 
Augusta,  though  still  a  severe  sufferer  from 
bodily  affliction,  felt  her  spirits  revive,  and 
fondly  looked  forward  to  brighter  days. 
The  boundary  of  her  hopes  and  prospects 
jnow  was,  keeping  her  children  with  her, 
and  by  industry  providing  them  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  maintaining  them  in 
honest  respectability.  Her  long-cherished 
hopes  of  independence  were  gone,  for  Mr. 
Howell,  taking  advantage  of  Alfred  Dun- 
stanville  dying  intestate,  "  armed  with  a 
little   brief  authority,"   pushed  it  to  the 

utmost, 
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utmost,  and  refused  to  allow  one  shilling 
from  the  estates  towards  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  children,  or  more  pro- 
perly Alfred's,  who,  as  heir-at-law,  robbed 
his  sisters,  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  lord  chancellor.  Augusta 
had  already  weathered  the  expence  of  one 
suit,  several  opinions,  and  law  charges, 
without  mercy ;  she  resolved  therefore  to 
encounter  no  more  at  present ;  the  estates 
were  charged  heavily  with  the  senior  Mrs. 
Dunstanville ;  she  would  therefore  trust 
to  time  and  Providence,  aiding  both  by 
industry.  A  few  hundreds  were  all  that 
remained  from  the  wreck,  of  what  was 
once  equally  liberal  and  splendid  ;  but  she 
had  no  debts,  was  always  handsomely 
dressed,  never  complained,  and  was  there- 
fore rich.  There  were  those  in  the  world 
who  already  blamed  her  for  continuing  a 
widow,  since  more  than  one  opportunity 
had  been  offered  her  of  changing  that  com- 
fortless state,  and  Mrs.  Boyer  had  so  warm- 
ly seconded  Edwin  Heathfield's  modest 
C  5  proposal 
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proposal  of  placing  the  only  woman  he 
ever  loved  in  a  state  of  comparative  afflu- 
ence, and  of  supplying  the  place  of  a  father 
to  her  children,  that  it  was  the  wonder  of 
many  how  Mrs.  Dunstanville  could,  in  jus- 
tice to  herself,  withstand  his  long-tried  af- 
fection and  generous  offers.  But  they  who 
wondered  thus,  knew  not  Augusta.  Her 
heart  as  firmly  wedded  to  Alfred  as  at  the 
first  moment  of  their  union,  saw  him,  and 
loved  him  in  his  children — held  commu- 
nion with  his  spirit,  and  fancied  him  ever 
near  and  around  her.  Frequently  in  the 
dark  and  silent  watches  of  the  night,  would 
she  hold  converse  with  this  even  yet  too- 
idolized  object  of  her  affections,  until  on 
opening  her  eyes  she  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  almost  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
his  loved  image  beside  her. 

With  a  heart  thus  devoted,  Mr.  St. 
Orme  needed  not  to  have  feared  her  meet- 
ing the  brother  of  her  friend,  nor  have 
wounded  her  spirit  by  sternly  inquiring,  as 
she  entered  his  counting-house  one  morn- 
ing— 
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ing — "  Who  were  the  friends  you  had 
with  you  last  night,  that  you  could  not 
come  here  ?" 

"  Did  not  Miriam  tell  you,  my  dear  fa- 
ther, that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  and 
Edwin  Heathfield,  who  are  here  visiting 
their  father,  spent  the  evening  with  me  ?" 
V  I  believe  she  did  ;  and  I  must  tell  you, 
that  the  friend  of  Heathfield  is  no  friend 
of  Caesar's.  Marry  Edwin,  Augusta,  and 
these  doors  are  shut  on  you  for  ever." 

M  Good  Heavens,  my  father !  marry 
indeed  !  Will  you  never  know  me  ? — ne- 
ver do  me  justice?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  better  than  you  do 
yourself." 

Augusta  could  bear  no  more  ;  she  dared 
not  trust  herself  with  a  reply,  but,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  hastily  left  the  counting- 
house,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  seek  her  mo- 
ther. Here  the  current  of  her  thoughts 
were  turned  into  another  channel. 

"  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  "  a  let- 

ter  for  you  from  London ;  it  is  seldom  we 

c  6  hear 
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hear  from  thence  since  your  uncle's  death. 
This  appears  to  be  from  lady  Hargrave. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — Have 
you  seen  your  father  ?" 

"  I  have  indeed." 

a  What  nonsense  it  is,  Augusta,  to  re- 
gard all  he  says  !  You  know  his  peculi- 
arities, and  that  he  never  means  any  thing 
unkind  to  you." 

H  And  I  heartily  wish  he  would  never 
say  anything  unkind;  I  have  quite  enough 
to  bear  without  it — heigh-ho  !  Let  us  see 
what  splendid  misery  has  to  say  for  itself," 
returned  Augusta,  as  breaking  the  seal  of 
her  cousin's"  letter,  she  hastily  scanned  its 
contents,  and  was  obliged  to  own  there 
were  situations  more  to  be  deplored  than 
her  own. 

The  marriage  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
Eleonora  with  sir  William  Hargrave,  kept 
up  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  splendour  in 
Hanover-square  for  some  time;  but  that 
resource  after  awhile  failed.  Sir  William 
was  luxurious  and  dissipated;  and  con- 
fiding, 
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tiding,  not  so  much  in  the  virtue  as  the 
pride  of  his  wife,  soon  left  her  to  pursue 
her  own  course,  while  another  establish- 
ment and  frequent  change  of  mistresses, 
contributed  to  pamper  his  vitiated  taste, 
and  squander  his  princely  income. 

Colonel  St.  Orme  complained  that  his 
lovely  daughter  and  her  child  were  ne- 
glected, and  ventured  to  hint  at  the  too 
probable  consequences  of  thus  leaving  a 
young,  gay,  and  fashionable  woman,  to 
seek  pleasure  and  happiness  as  she  could. 
The  baronet  retorted,  the  father  resented, 
and  a  downright  quarrel  took  place. 

Eleonora  laughed  heartily,  and  assured 
them  they  might  have  kept  their  censures 
and  their  tempers  free  from  wear  and  tear 
on  her  account ;  she  had  bought  her  place 
in  society  too  dearly  to  throw  it  away  ;  it 
was  enough  that  her  son  should  blush  for 
his  father — she  would  never  brand  her 
name  or  his  with  infamy. 

Amelia  married  a  very  young,  very 
good-tempered,  and  very  weak  young  man, 

who, 
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who,  after  a  long  minority  spent  in  the 
country,  came  into  possession  of  a  very 
large  fortune,  a  very  pretty  wife,  and  a 
handsome  house  and  equipage  at  the  same 
time.  But  all  would  not  do.  The  colo- 
nel, George,  and  Henry  St.  Orme,  all 
drew  largely  on  their  good  brother,  Charles 
Wilmot,  who  in  his  turn  squandered  his 
money  like  a  prince,  drank  till  he  was 
blind,  swore  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  and 
gambled  with  sharks  and  blacklegs. 

Three  years  again  involved  them  all  in 
difficulties.  The  colonel  was  lodged  in 
the  Fleet,  where,  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
found  by  his  attendant  in  the  morning, 
"  stretched  out,  and  lifeless."  An  epilep- 
tic fit  had  that  night  closed  all  earthly  ob- 
jects on  him,  and  opened  a  dread  eternity, 
the  possibility  of  which  he  had  often  dared 
impiously  to  doubt.  The  place  and  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  kept  secret,  and 
"  suddenly,  lieutenant-colonel  St.  Orme," 
was  followed  by  a  long  panegyric  on  his 
worth — his  honour — his  military  prowess 

— his 
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— his  suavity  of  manners— mourning  fa- 
mily— large  circle  of  friends,  and  so  forth, 
was  duly  copied  from  paper  to  paper,  from 
magazine  to  magazine,  &c.  &c.  and  thought 
of  no  more. 

George  now  purchased  a  commission, 
joined  the  army  under  Wellington,  and  in 
six  months  fell,  covered  with  wounds  and 
glory,  a  sacrifice  to  his  country's  cause. 

Mrs.  St.  Orme  and  Lucinda  took  up 
their  abode  with  Amelia,  who  smiled 
amidst  this  wreck,  merely  from  want  of 
feeling  sufficient  to  be  miserable. 

A  very  few  letters  passed  between  lady 
Hargrave  and  Augusta.  Eleonora  main- 
tained her  rank  with  eclat,  was  fashionable, 
gay,  and,  to  the  public  eye,  careless :  but 
her  letters  spoke  the  language  of  her  heart ; 
they  were  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  sometimes 
impious  :  the  keen  feelings  of  her  strong 
mind  had  acquired  a  caustic  bitterness, 
that  vented  itself  in  severe  sarcasm  and 
envious  reproach. 

To  Augusta  such  a  correspondent  was 

far 
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far  from  desirable;  her  burdened  mind, 
and  aching  heart,  turned  with  disgust 
from  troubles  and  vexations  which  sought 
relief  from  "  broken  cisterns,  that  could 
hold  no  water,"  refusing  to  seek  the  only- 
balm  for  affliction,  the  consolations  of  true 
religion,  the  never-failing  refuge  for  the 
tried  and  broken  heart. 

The  letter  Mrs.  Dunstanville  now  held 
in  her  hand  was  the  first  she  had  received 
for  at  least  a  year;  it  commenced  by  say- 
ing, that  knowing  Augusta  to  be  an  eco- 
nomist, she  had  refrained  writing  until 
she  had  news  sufficient  to  render  it  worth 
postage,  and  horrors  sufficient  to  make  its 
impression  lasting:  she  then,  in  a  shrewd, 
sarcastic  strain  of  irony,  proceeded  to  state, 
that  her  sister  Amelia  and  Wilmot  had 
given  the  fashionable  world  "  a  delicious 
treat"  by  running  through  his  immense 
fortune,  having  their  house  constantly 
filled  by  sheriff's  officers,  borrowing  their 
carriage  and  horses  from  these  "  good  peo- 
ple,"   giving    the   grandest   dinners   and 

most 
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most  splendid  soirees  in  the  town,  going 
to  the  opera  while  their  children  died — 
"  And  finally,"  added  she,  "  by  dying 
themselves,  to  escape  a  prison.  Some 
hundreds  of  our  kind  friends  would  insi- 
nuate that  a  jury  should  have  sat  on  the 
bodies ;  but  no  such  thing ;  they  had  nei- 
ther of  them  feeling  or  spirit  sufficient  for 
this — they  were  quiet,  smiling  wretches, 
born  to  endure  patiently,  had  not  death 
most  impatiently  seized  them  as  his  prey." 
She  then  stated,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  sorrow,  that  sir  William  had 
contributed  his  share  to  modern  amuse- 
ment, by  wasting  all  he  could  alienate  of 
his  large  fortune ;  every  thing  which  now 
remained  was  her  jointure  and  his  paternal 
estate,  in  which  his  life  interest  only  could 
be  mortgaged;  that  had  been  done,  and 
the  money  spent — "  And  now,"  continued 
she,  "  the  dastardly  wretch  would  obtain 
my  jointure !  but  no,  I  sold  myself,  body 
and  soul,  for  that,  and  will  enjoy  it — ay, 
Augusta,  enjoy  it,  though  the  loathsome 

reptile 
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reptile  foams,  and  gnashes  his  toothless 
gums,  as  I  laugh  at  and  deride  him.  My 
boy  is  now  become  interesting  to  me,  be- 
cause he  thwarts  his  wretched  father,  by 
preventing  him  from  cutting  off  the  en- 
tail to  Harwood.  I  can,  by  management, 
maintain  them  all,  and  glitter  still:  my 
diamonds  are  gone,  but  Dovey  shines  as 
bright." 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  which 
followed  a  fortnight  after  her  husband, 
both  of  them  victims  to  dissipation,  Mrs. 
colonel  St.  Orme  sunk  into  a  state  of  men- 
tal imbecility,  and  the  beautiful  Lucinda, 
scarcely  better,  removed  to  lady  Har- 
grave's,  as  well  as  Amelia's  two  orphan 
girls,  for  whom  it  was  feared  not  any  thing 
could  be  saved  from  their  father's  so  lately 
overgrown  fortune;  and  it  was  some  ame- 
lioration to  Eleonora's  severe  fate,  that  she 
could  thus  give  protection  to  all  that  re- 
mained of  her  family.  Sir  William  storm- 
ed at  this  unwelcome  addition  ;  but  Eleo- 
nora,  with  a  cold  sneer,   reminded  him, 

their 
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their  ruin  was  the  rich  reward  of  his  own 
labour,  and  their  means  of  support  the 
produce  of  her  sale. 

"  I  must,"  observed  she,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  long  letter,  "  refrain  from  giv- 
ing you  any  more  of  these  interesting  de- 
tails, or  my  sheets  will  be  over  weight, 
(you  see  I  can  yet  procure  a  frank.)  But, 
Augusta,  you  used  to  talk  of  being  made 
better  by  visiting  the  abodes  of  misery ; 
come  here  then,  and  improve  to  perfec- 
tion !  No,  come  not  here ;  you  would  talk 
of  prayer,  of  religion,  of  virtue,  and  I 
should  grow  mad  at  the  cant,  and  laugh 
you  to  scorn;  you  would  point  to  your 
own  close- drawn  cap,  and  I  would — ah, 
how  gladly ! — snatch  it  from  your  head, 
cover  with  it  my  own  raven  tresses,  shade 
the  brow  on  which  misery  is  hidden  by 
revenge,  and  push  you  into  the  feeble 
arms  of  my  bloated  baronet.  Ay,  Au- 
gusta, then  thou  shouldst  taste  misery  in 
all  her  bitterness;  but  until  then,  whine 
not  of  wo,  for  thou  knowest  it  not." 

Augusta 
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Augusta  closed  the  sheets,  and  with  a 
shuddering  sort  of  horror,  pushed  them 
from  her. — "  Ah,  who,"  cried  she,  "  shall 
dare  say,  I  am  tried  and  grieved  beyond 
any  one  else  ?  this  morning  I  thought  my 
afflictions  overwhelming,  but  they  are 
light  compared  with  those  of  Eleonora. 
I  have  yet  a  father,  yet  a  mother — and, 
oh,  above  all,  I  have  yet  a  God,  the  wi- 
dow's sure  friend ! — Sweet,  delicate  Ame- 
lia, so  early  cut  off,  so  early  destroyed, 
withered  in  life's  early  morn,  blighted  by 
neglect,  destroyed  by  sin." 

"  And  yet,  Augusta,"  said  Mrs.  St. 
Orme,  "  a  very  few  years  since  you 
thought  the  situations  of  Eleonora  and 
Amelia  far  more  happy  and  desirable  than 
your  own,  and  your  uncle  a  much  more 
indulgent  father  than  your  own." 

"  I  never  thought  so,  mamma,  after  J 
knew  them;  and  for  opinions  formed  in 
ignorance,  I  may  surely  be  pardoned.  My 
father  should  know  the  contents  of  this ; 

but 
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but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  letter  I  should 
exactly  like  to  shew  him." 

"  Why  not,  Augusta  ?  give  it  him  by 
all  means,  or  he  will  fancy  they  are  worse 
provided  for  than  they  are." 

St.  Orme  at  that  instant  coming  into 
the  room,  with  Henrietta  in  his  hand, 
Augusta  gave  him  the  letter,  observing, 
its  contents,  from  beginning  to  end,  were 
painful. 

"  Then,"  returned  her  father,  "  it  is  too 
long  by  half;  tell  me  all  that  concerns  me 
to  know — I  can  never  attempt  reading  it ; 
people  should  relate  bad  news  in  few  words." 

To  a  man  so  inflexibly  upright,  and 
with  such  firm  religious  principles  as  St. 
Orme,  such  a  relation  as  Augusta  had  to 
give  was  as  revolting  as  it  was  painful ; 
while  his  heart  bled  for  Amelia's  orphans, 
it  turned,  in  disgust  and  horror,  from  the 
very  memory  of  their  parents,  and  still 
more  so  from  Eleonora,  and  felt  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  the  recollection  that  his  wi- 
dowed sister-in-law  was  incapable  of  feel- 
ing 
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ing  the  misery  that  hedged  her  in. — "  It 
is  dreadful,"  said  he;  "but  what  else  could 
be  expected  from  a  family  operaly  con- 
temning religion,  denying  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  and  despising  the  humility  of 
a  Christian  ?  Let  it  be  a  warning  to  you, 
Augusta;  on  how  you  bring  up  those 
children  will  depend  your  and  their  pre- 
sent and  eternal  welfare ;  you  cannot  se- 
cure to  them  riches  or  prosperity,  but  you 
can  teach  them  humility,  and  the  great 
leading  truths  of  Christianity— and  see  that 
you  neglect  it  not.  Eleonora  had  wit, 
talent,  and  beauty,  but  she  had  not  reli- 
gion ;  Amelia  had  mildness,  good  temper, 
and  beauty ;  and  what  did  it  all  end  in  ? 
in  worse  than  death. — But  where  is  Hen- 
ry ?  why  is  he  not  near  his  mother  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  exactly  tell,"  replied 
the  weeping  Augusta ;  "  for  in  this  long 
recital  he  is  not  once  named.  I  know, 
that  somewhere  about  a  year  since,  he 
gave  mortal  offence,  by  marrying  a  young 
lady  whom  Eleonora  had  engaged  as  a 

governess 
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governess  to  her  little  boy,  whose  only 
dower  was  beauty,  and,  I  should  hope, 
virtue.'* 

"  He  then,  no  doubt,  is  ruined  as  well 
as  the  rest,"  returned  St.  Orme,  feelingly ; 
"  a  girl  who  from  circumstances  could 
know  nothing  of  domestic  comfort  or  ma- 
nagement, taken  from  a  family  such  as 
Hargrave's,  would  ruin  any  man." 

"  I  wish  the  people  would  not  send  let- 
ters to  vex  my  dear  mamma,  and  make 
her  cry,  that  I  do. — Grandma',  pray  don't 
you  take  any  more  if  they  come !"  cried 
the  artless  Henrietta,  as  she  kissed  away 
the  falling  tears  from  her  mother's  cheek. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Townsend  gave  a 
turn  to  the  conversation,  and  Augusta's 
plans  for  the  future  were  discussed  and 
reviewed. — "  People  seem  to  think,"  said 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  "  that  Augusta  and  her 
children  ought  to  be  supported  by  us,  and 
her  father  would,  I  am  sure,  do  all  that 
lies  in  his  power  for  them  with  pleasure ; 
still  it  is  as  well  she  should  try  to  do 

something 
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something  for  herself,  and  I  think  that, 
from  our  numerous  friends,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  get  up  a  respectable  school :  I 
wish  my  health  were  better,  I  should  not 
then  doubt  of  procuring  her  as  many  pu- 
pils as  she  could  wish." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  mother, 
as  well  as  very  sanguine,"  replied  Au- 
gusta ;  "  depend  on  it,  my  own  ideas  of 
independence  would  ever  prevent  me  from 
becoming  a  burden  to  my  father.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to,  and  can  make,  any 
exertion,  but  I  cannot  submit  to  be  trou- 
blesome." 

"  I  know  you  have  great  fortitude,  and 
great  perseverance,"  observed  Mrs.  Towns- 
end  ;  "  but  indeed,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville,  I  must  say  that,  with  many 
other  of  your  friends,  I  think  your  own 
dear  children  quite  as  much  as  you  ought 
to  be  troubled  with ;  the  trifling  expence 
of  board  and  clothes  cannot  be  a  thing  of 
any  consequence  to  Mr.  St.  Orme." 

"  I  cannot  keep  another  establishment 

for 
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for  her,"  replied  St.  Orme ;  "  but  if  she 
chooses  to  stay  here,  and  make  herself 
useful,  she  may ;  but  I  cannot  have  any 
additional  servant,  nor  can  our  present 
servants  bear  any  increase  to  their  work." 

"  And  how  can  mamma  bear  the  per- 
petual noise  of  young  children,  papa  ?  and 
besides,  we  have  not  room.  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  would  be  much  happier  in  a 
house  of  her  own,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"  I  believe  you,  Miriam,"  interrupted 
Augusta;  "  however  humble  that  home 
may  be,  it  would  be  her  own ;  and  if  pro- 
cured by  her  own  industry,  would  not  be 
the  less  a  home  of  comfort." 

"  Certain  it  is,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Townsend 
hastily,  "  that  Mrs.  Dunstanville  is  more 
calculated  to  bestow  favours  than  to  re- 
ceive them,  as  well  as  more  accustomed  to 
do  so ;  and  her  house,  I  have  no  doubt, 
like  her  heart,  would  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious for  us  all.' 

Miriam  looked  angry,  but  did  not  re- 
ply;   and  St.  Orme,    rising  to  leave  the 

vol.  iv.  d  room, 
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room,  said  coolly — "  If  she  can  get  scho- 
lars, or  children  to  make  scholars  of,  she 
may  do  so  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  see  no 
chance ;  however,  do  as  you  all  choose — 
it  is  nothing  to  me." 

Some  further  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  the  affectionate  Mrs.  Townsend  felt 
hurt  and  offended  for  her  friend,  who,  she 
protested,  had  a  right  to  expect  more  than 
she  had  ever  received  from  her  father. 

"  You  forget,  Anna,"  replied  Augusta, 
"  I  am  not  an  only  child ;  the  others  are 
now  coming  into  life,  and  will  require  all 
my  father  can  do  for  them  ;  however,  you 
and  I  will  now  walk  if  you  please — I  wish 
to  shew  you  a  house  that  we  have  been 
looking  at,  "and  think  will  suit  me." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  to-day  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  St.  Orme. 

"  Not  unless  you  want  me,  I  think,  dear 
mother ;  this  is  Anna's  last  day  here,  and 
we  wish  to  spend  it  together.  We  shall 
return  to  the  cottage  to  tea,  on  account  of 

the 
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the  children. — Miriam,  will  you  come  soon 
enough  to  tea  ?" 

"  Not  to-day — I  am  engaged." 

Miriam  had  never  been  a  favourite  of 
Mrs.  Townsend,  who  always  thought  Au- 
gusta a  slave  to  her  caprices  and  conve- 
niences— at  this  moment  she  almost  hated 
her,  and  hastily  bidding  farewell,  she  took 
the  hand  of  Henrietta,  and  quitted  the 
house,  provoked  beyond  measure. 

"  Engaged  !*  repeated  Anna ;  "  I  wish 
she  were  engaged  for  life !  you  need  not 
then  think  of  this  tormenting  brat-teach- 
ing: every  thing  yields  to  her:  but,  Au- 
gusta, why  submit  to  it  ?  you  need  not — 
you  know  you  need  not." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  Anna ;  you  fancy 
I  have  more  to  bear  than  I  have ;  the  fact 
is,  I  could  not  submit  to  be  supported  as 
an  upper  servant  in  my  father's  house, 
without  the  liberty  of  quitting  it  if  dis- 
agreeable. No,  no  —  give  me  my  own 
home." 

"  Well,  and  you  shall  have  your  own 
d  2  home — 
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home — a  happy  respectable  home,  Augus- 
ta. I  have  forbore  to  urge  one  subject, 
though  very  near  my  heart ;  but  surely 
you  are  now  the  enemy  of  your  children 
and  yourself,  thus  to  refuse  a  man  who 

"  Silence,  my  dear  Anna  ! — I  cannot 
talk  or  hear  on  this  subject.  I  have  writ- 
ten you  my  firm  unalterable  sentiments, 
and  with  them  you  must  indeed  be  con- 
tent." interrupted  the  trembling  Augusta, 
as  they  arrived  at  the  house  in  question, 
and  on  its  very  steps  met  Mr.  Townsend 
and  Edwin  Heathfield. 

They  were  both  surprised  on  hearing 
Augusta  intended  taking  it,  and  Edwin 
looked  so  disappointed  and  sad,  that 
Townsend  strove  to  rally  Augusta,  but  it 
would  not  do.  Augusta's  agitation  pro- 
duced a  burst  of  tears,  and  Edwin,  in 
agony,  entreated  her  to  be  composed; 
while  Mrs.  Townsend  railed  most  unmer- 
cifully at  her  husband  for  his  noise  and 
nonsense;  and  Augusta  hastily  swallow- 
ing 
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ing  a  glass  of  water  that  Edwin  had  pro- 
cured at  a  neghbouring  house,  resolutely 
subdued  her  feelings,  as  she  smilingly  re- 
plied— "  Do  not  scold  him,  my  dear  Anna; 
if  I  am  foolish  and  weak,  it  is  no  fault  of 
his ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  walked  and  talked 
this  morning  rather  more  than  my  strength 
will  bear ;  but  I  am  well  now,  and  hope 
on  your  next  visit  to  receive  you  all  in 
this  house." 

"  Have  you  then  determined  on  taking 
it,  Mrs.  Dunstanville  ?"  asked  Heathfield. 

"  I  think  so — it  possesses  many  recom- 
mendations ;  something  must  be  done, 
and  the  sooner  the  better ;  besides,  I  am 
anxious  to  be  more  in  the  town,  for  the 
sake  of  my  child  and  servant,  who  would 
both,  I  think,  be  benefited  by  change  of 
air." 

"  Good  Heavens,  Mrs.  Dunstanville, 
let  them  have  change  of  air,  but  do  not 
you  thus  overrate  your  fortitude  and 
strength,  burden  yourself  with  rent  and 
taxes,  and  tie  down  the  faculties  of  your 
D  3  mind 
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mind  and  soul  to  the  stupid,  trouble- 
some children  of  ignorant,  ungrateful  pa- 
rents." 

Augusta  shook  her  head — "  It  is  but  a 
trial,"  returned  she,  "  and  I  am  by  no  means 
sanguine  as  to  its  success;  but  it  will  not 
do  to  sit  supinely  weeping  the  past,  or 
else,  Heaven  knows,  I  would  much  rather 
do  so." 

Heathfield,  though  for  many  years  ac- 
customed to  bow  implicitly  to  all  Augusta 
said,  could  not  now  be  convinced  by  her 
arguments ;  he  pleaded  his  cause  with 
earnestness,  though  without  success,  and 
entreated  that  she  would  promise,  that  if 
this- undertaking  did  not  succeed,  she 
would  then  listen  to  him ;  but  Augusta 
was  immovable ;  her  heart  sickened  at  the 
bare  possibility,  and  her  generosity  forbade 
such  a  promise,  o  any  thing  approaching 
to  it. 

At  a  late  hour  that  evening  she  parted 
from  her  friends,  under  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  would  be  better  never  to  see  them 

again, 
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again,  than  to  suffer  a  repetition  of  the 
distress  of  mind  their  visit  had  caused 
her. 


d  4  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


And  what  is  friendship  but  a  dream, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep; 
A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?     Goldsmith. 

"  And  now  for  a  trial  of  friends  and 
friendship,"  cried  Augusta  Dunstanville, 
as  she  surveyed  the  elegant  abode  to  fur- 
nish which  had  drawn  from  her  pocket  all 
that  remained  from  the  wreck  of  her  pro- 
perty ;  "  I  am  but  ill  qualified,  it  is  true, 
for  such  an  undertaking,  but  I  am  indus- 
trious, poor,  and  the  mother  of  an  orphan 
family;  this  will  brace  my  nerves,  and 
give  a  zest  to  my  pursuits ;  it  will  also,  I 
trust,  prove  a  letter  of  recommendation 
that  will  cover  defects." 

In  her  new  and  praiseworthy  under- 
taking,   Mrs.   Alfred  Dunstanville    was 

doomed 
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doomed  to  meet  more  of  anxiety,  care, 
and  mortification,  than  of  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit. She  however  trod  difficulties  under 
her  feet,  and  persevered.  The  pupils  she 
obtained  were  chiefly  from  strangers ;  the 
very  few  who  were  the  offerings  of  friend- 
ship were  ill  paid  for,  troublesome,  and 
unsatisfactory.  Among  these  were  two 
little  girls,  whose  mother  continually  re- 
minded Augusta  of  her  slender  education, 
her  want  of  experience,  and  ignorance  of 
accomplishments:  this  was  done  under 
the  appearance  of  friendship,  but  in  a  tone 
and  manner  that  wounded  the  very  soul ; 
beside,  those  remarks  were  made  before 
her  children,  or  before  any  one  else  who 
happened  to  be  present ;  the  conclusion, 
however,  invariably  was — H  Yet  I  must 
say,  my  girls  never  improved  as  they  have 
done  with  you ;  it  is  the  remark  of  every 
body  who  sees  them,  how  graceful  and 
well-informed  they  are  become." 

Still  Augusta  found  it  impossible  to 

give  satisfaction  to  her  friends — some  fault 

d  5  — something 
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— something  to  be  altered — something  to 
complain  of — constantly  occurred;  they 
were  trifles  light — ay,  lighter  than  air; 
but  the  perpetual  recurrence  annoyed  and 
broke  down  spirits  already  overburthened, 
drew  too  largely  on  her  mental  resources, 
mortified  her  pride,  and  worried  her  tem- 
per. It  was  difficult,  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  bare  sufficiency  from  this  where- 
by to  live,  for  her  terms  were  so  restrict- 
ed, and  her  father  so  strongly  urged  her 
to  keep  her  bills  low,  while  on  the  other 
side  both  parents  and  children  exacted  so 
much,  that  in  many  respects  she  was  scarce- 
ly reimbursed,  and  could  with  extreme 
difficulty  maintain  her  establishment. 

This,  however,  was  not  known  or  sus- 
pected by  the  world  ;  and  Augusta  had 
now  learnt  to  bear  privation  and  suffering 
with  a  cheerful  countenance.  She  had  her 
children  with  her,  maintained  a  respect- 
able character,  an  elegant  appearance,  owed 
no  man  any  thing,  and  buried  her  grief 
deep  in  her  aching  heart. 

It 
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It  was  Mr.  St.  Orme's  desire,  that  Au- 
gusta (who  he  suspected  kept  lenten  fare 
in  her  own  person  at  home)  should,  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  day  were  past,  and  the 
young  fry  safe  in  their  beds,  spend  an 
hour  or  two  at  his  house.  Her  mother's 
health,  which  constantly  grew  worse,  seem- 
ed to  call  for  this  attention,  and  Augusta 
generally  took  her  supper  with  them, 
though  often  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, and  frequently  with  great  vex- 
ation ;  for  Miriam,  as  Miss  St.  Orme,  did 
not  bear  her  honours  quite  so  meekly  as  a 
keenly  feeling  unfortunate  sister  seemed  to 
require ;  often  making  her  feel  that  the 
home  of  her  father  was  no  longer  her 
home — that  all  the  bereaved  have  to  do  is 
to  bend  to  circumstances. 

From  the  child  she  had  fondled  and 
nursed  as  her  own,  this  came  roughly,  and 
— "  Give  your  sister  a  glass  of  wine,  Mi- 
riam," often  made  that  glass  of  wine  a 
choking  potion. — "  It  was  not  thus  I  mea- 
sured out  to  you,"  would  rise  to  her  lips : 
d  6  but 
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but  the  sudden  remembrance  that  "  to 
bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate,"  re-strung  her 
nerves,  invigorated  her  spirits,  and  gave 
her  strength  to  rise  above  those  petty  mi- 
Series  which  contribute  so  greatly  to  ren- 
der life's  path  rough  and  thorny. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  great  miseries  of 
Augusta's  life  never  to  be  understood  or 
appreciated  by  her  father  —  that  father, 
whose  slightest  wish  had  ever  been  her 
law,  however  opposed  to  her  own  judg- 
ment— for  whom  she  daily  sacrificed  taste, 
inclination,  opinion,  and,  above  all,  her 
fondly -prized  independence.  Mr.  St. 
Orme  certainly  loved  his  eldest  daughter, 
and  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  proud  of  her 
talents ;  yet,  and  it  was  the  result  of  anxi- 
ous affection,  he  was  ever  ready  to  depre- 
ciate those  talents,  to  point  out  deficiencies, 
to  find  imaginary  faults  in  her  disposition 
or  temper  (her  conduct  malice  itself  could 
not  disapprove),  to  misconstrue  her  actions 
— nay,  even  her  very  looks  and  thoughts, 
and  believe  every  one  right  but  her.     If 

lo 
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low  and  depressed,  she  was  cross,  and  no- 
thing so  disgusting  as  a  fretful,  discontent- 
ed woman;  if,  on  the  contrary,  and  this 
was  the  most  general  case,  she  kept  down 
her  feelings,  subdued  her  agitated  spirits, 
and  relying  on  him  who  can  "  calm  the 
waves  and  bid  the  roaring  sea  be  still," 
wooed  back  the  native  tenant  of  her 
breast,  and  talked  and  smiled  with  cheer- 
ful ease,  then  was  she  proud  and  thought- 
less, and  it  was  no  wonder  people  were 
dissatisfied. 

Often  has  Augusta,  during  those  even- 
ing visits,  strained  the  chord  of  harmony 
to  its  utmost  pitch,  clothed  her  wo-worn 
features  in  cheerfulness,  and  gaily  smiled, 
while  her  heart  wept  blood,  until  unable 
to  sustain  the  mask  any  longer,  she  would 
hasten  home,  and  close  locked  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  own  chamber,  deluge  her 
sleeping  darlings  in  bitter  tears,  keeping 
the  agonizing  vigils  of  deep  and  irreme- 
diable sorrow. 

Thus   circumstanced,  Augusta,  in  the 

midst 
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midst  of  friends,  was  friendless ;  hers  was 
not  a  heart  to  intrude  its  sorrows,  though 
her  honest  candour  had  often  brought  her 
into  difficulties,  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  bow  to  vice,  or  profess  esteem  for 
prosperous  ignorance.  Still  it  was  not  of 
herself  she  talked  :  Augusta  Dunstanville 
could  bear  much,  but  she  could  not  com- 
plain :  by  the  voice  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness her  very  inmost  soul  might  have  been 
drawn  forth  and  exposed,  but  to  the  care- 
less observer,  the  severe  monitor,  or  the 
world  in  general,  it  was  impenetrable : 
hence  her  sorrows  and  perplexities  at  this 
trying  period  were  but  little  known,  and 
less  commiserated. 

Augusta  was  still  in  the  very  bloom  of 
life ;  her  person  was  fine,  her  countenance 
animated  and  intelligent,  her  air  noble 
and  commanding,  and  her  dress,  though 
simple,  always  neat  and  elegant :  her 
children  were  lovely  as  angels,  and  attired 
with  the  peculiar  simplicity  and  niceness 
which  at  once  designates  the  economy  and 

the 
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the  taste  of  the  mother,  attracted  universal 
admiration,  and  some  portion  of  envy; 
thus  when  the  ci-devant  Frances  Seymour, 
now  Mrs.  Hilgrove,  remarked  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward St.  Orme,  a  lively  young  woman, 
who  had  lured  Edward  into  a  too  early 
marriage — "  What  sweet  children  Mrs. 
Dunstanville's  are !  so  well  managed,  and 
so  prettily  dressed !"  a  lady  present,  whose 
progeny  fluttered  in  all  the  ill-assorted 
finery  of  bad  taste,  pertly  observed — "  A 
very  expensive  plan,  keeping  girls  for  ever 
dressed  alike ;  but  people  may  easily  dress 
their  children  pretty,  if  they  do  not  spare 
expence." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  replied 
the  good-natured  Harriet ;  "  my  sister  has 
so  much  good  taste  and  economy,  that  the 
dear  girls  cost  nothing  in  their  dress; 
she  makes  all  they  wear,  and  even  covers 
their  little  shoes  several  times ;  and  I  as- 
sure you  the  poor  dears  are  as  clever  as 
they  are  genteel,  to  the  full  of  it." 

"   Nobody,"   resumed   Mrs.    Hilgrove, 
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"  is  more  capable  of  making  them  so— all 
Mrs.  Dunstanville's  pupils  are  clever." 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  vulgar  fat  wife  of 
a  retired  pork-butcher,  with  a  mind  as 
meagre  as  her  person  was  redundant — "  I 
dare  say  she  is  very  clever  in  teaching 
geography,  and  the  globes  too,  I  hear; 
now  I  should  like  to  know  where  she 
learnt  any  thing  about  such  matters; 
every  body  knows  Mr.  St.  Orme  gave  her 
next  to  no  education,  and  I  dare  say  she 
never  heard  of  such  things." 

"  What  amuses  me  most,"  interrupted 
the  friend  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Miles,  "  is 
her  pretending  to  teach  French,  and  speak 
it  too;  now  I  know  all  the  instruction 
she  ever  had  was  a  few  lessons  fronxa  poor 
old  abbe,  that  we  employed  from  charity 
to  teach  my  Mary :  Mrs.  St.  Orme  dis- 
missed him  for  drinking  too  much  sugar; 
but  it  was  no  great  loss,  for  he  could  not 
teach  my  Mary,  so  she  can  know  but  little 
of  that." 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  stroke 

of 
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of  friendship.  Harriet  defended  her  sister- 
in-law,  ridiculed  "  my  Mary"  and  the  fat 
wife  of  the  pork-butcher,  declared  it  was 
easy  to  see  they  were  just  as  good  judges 
of  learning  as  of  elegance  and  good  man- 
ners, bid  them  good  evening,  and  hurried 
off  to  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  to  repeat  faith- 
fully all  this  knot  of  old  sectarian  friends 
had  said  and  sneered. 

The  gossip  came  rather  mal-a-propos9  for 
Augusta,  who  to  save  the  expence  of  an 
assistant,  took  the  whole  charge  of  her  pu- 
pils, had  that  day  met  with  several  vexa- 
tions, and  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  ex- 
ertion, she  sat  poring  over  some  intricate 
French  exercises,  in  order  to  prepare  her- 
self for  the  next  day's  duty. 

Harriet,  sorry  to  see  her  vexed,  good- 
naturedly  urged  her  to  take  a  glass  of 
warm  negus,  with  some  biscuit,  and  go 
away  to  her  bed,  and  there  try  to  sleep 
soundly. 

Augusta  would  gladly  have  followed 
her  advice,  but,  alas  !  she  had  not  a  glass 

of 
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of  wine  to  take,  nor  biscuit  either ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  make  herself  mistress  of 
the  difficulty  before  her. 

Of  this  Mrs.  Edward  St.  Orme  was  ig- 
norant ;  she  voted  all  study  a  bore,  and 
being  without  wine,  or  any  other  luxury, 
never  came  into  her  head:  but  Augusta's 
neatly-served  table  presented  only  such 
food  as  was  proper  for  children ;  neither 
herself  or  her  own  little  ones  ever  ate  but- 
ter, drank  sugar,  beer,  or  wine,  though  of 
the  former  her  boarding  pupils  were  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance.  She  had  never 
been  an  epicure,  and  was  now  accustomed 
to  petty  privations ;  yet  there  were  hours 
when  exhausted  nature  refused  the  crust 
of  bread  and  draught  of  water  which  pru- 
dence and  rigid  honesty  prescribed. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  the  giddy  Har- 
riet made  her  ill-advised  call,  and  in  re- 
peating the  paltry  tittletattle  of  tea- 
drinking  gossips,  plunged  another  dagger 
into  the  already  deeply  lacerated  heart  of 
her    sensitive,    high-minded    relation. — 

"Now 
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"  Now  tell  me,  dear  Augusta,"  cried  she, 
"  won't  you  call  on  that  fleshy  mass  of  de- 
traction, and  make  her  ashamed  of  herself, 
though  the  like  of  her,  I  fancy,  is  not  often 
beautified  by  a  blush  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Augusta,  with  a  bit- 
ter shake  of  the  head  ;  "  bray  a  fool  with 
a  pestle  and  mortar,  and  he  will  not  hear. 
A  prophet,  you  know,  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country;  this  is  not  a  soil  in 
which  I  can  flourish — I  must  again  trans- 
plant." 

"  Ay,  ay,  dear,  so  you  shall;  but  just 
now  transplant  your  books  to  their  snug 
shelves,  take  your  comfortable  supper,  and 
then  transplant  yourself  to  bed ;  that  now 
is  good  advice — so,  good  night!  though 
indeed  I  have  sat  here  so  long  that  I  can- 
not now  walk  home." 

"  You  have  a  servant,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Indeed  have  I,  and  he  must  get  me  a 
chair;  for  Edward  would  be  mad  quite, if 
I  were  to  walk  through  the  streets  at  this 
hour  with  John  only." 

A  chair 
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A  chair  being  procured,  the  young  wife 
and  mother,  thoughtless  of  the  duties  at- 
tached to  either  character,  took  her  laugh- 
ing leave,  and  Augusta  retired  to  her 
chamber,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  pass  the 
night  as  she  had  passed  many  others,  in 
supplying  by  close  application  the  defi- 
ciencies of  her  education,  and  qualifying 
herself  for  the  important  charge  she  had 
undertaken ;  unlike  modern  teachers, 
who  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  an 
establishment,  and  disdaining  the  drudgery 
of  study,  delegate  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  to  various  masters,  whose  highest 
proof  of  excellence  is  their  being  fashion- 
able, and  enjoy  themselves  the  luxury  of 
a  sinecure — respectable  indeed,  if  not  dis- 
graced by  vicious  habit,  or  vulgar  pursuits. 
Had  Augusta  pursued  this  plan,  she  too 
might  have  been  more  successful ;  "  but  the 
battle  is  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to 
the  swift ;"  and  Augusta,  in  striving  to  do 
that  which  was  right,  rather  than  that 
which  was  profitable,  maintained  a  con- 
science 
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science  not  only  void  of  offence,  but  ap- 
proving and  supporting,  under  the  many- 
heavy  trials  that  at  times  wellnigh  over- 
whelmed her — among  not  the  least  of 
which  may  be  reckoned  the  death  of  her 
faithful,  affectionate  servant,  who  after 
struggling  against  disease  for  years,  at 
last  fell  a  victim  to  our  national  scourge, 
consumption  ;  and  some  of  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville's  oldest,  kindest  friends  discovered  on 
this  occasion  so  much  tenderness  for  their 
offspring,  that  they  could  not  possibly 
continue  them  in  the  house  with  a  person 
dying  in  a  consumption.  Betty  was  how- 
ever nursed  and  watched  with  tender  care, 
and  not  a  sigh  followed  the  defection  of 
those  who  seized  on  such  a  pretence  for 
quitting  a  house,  where  not  the  slightest 
inconvenience,  or  appearance  of  sickness 
was  visible. 

Time  passed  on,  and  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence was  gleaned  from  labour  almost  su- 
perhuman, perseverance  the  most  unwea- 
ried, undaunted  fortitude,  and  abundance 

of 
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of  care  and  anxiety ;  but  in  this  dreadful 
warfare  with  affliction  and  misfortune, 
though  Augusta  preserved  the  external 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  contented 
prosperity,  it  was  only  appearance;  her 
spirits  sunk  daily,  her  health  was  uncer- 
tain and  delicate,  and  her  temper  hasty 
and  fitful:  her  naturally  strong,  shrewd 
mind,  though  subdued  by  Divine  grace, 
and  under  the  active  influence  of  religion, 
became  in  some  degree  soured  by  disap- 
pointments, and  her  remarks  had  a  shrewd, 
cutting  severity  about  them,  which,  while 
they  established  her  character  as  a  sen- 
sible, clever  woman,  made  her  rather  an 
object  to  be  feared  than  courted,  and  were 
certainly  more  calculated  to  create  enemies, 
than  to  make  friends. 

This  was  not  lost  on  St.  Orme,  who 
soon  discovered  that,  "  when  people  de- 
served success,  they  always  met  with  it." 

Augusta  thought  there  were  many  ex- 
amples of  the  contrary ;  but  her  father  as- 
sured her  she  was  incapable  of  judging : 

he 
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he  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  where  people 
were  "  humble,  and  made  friends ;"  but 
haughty,  severe,  or  clever  women  had  no 
right  to  expect  encouragement  or  friend- 
ship. Augusta  felt  the  personality,  but 
did  not  choose  to  acknowledge  it :  at  the 
oft-repeated  term  of  "  made  friends,"  or 
"  making  friends,"  her  heart  sickened ;  but 
seeing  some  reply  was  expected,  she  re- 
plied cheerfully — "  Why,  certainly, c  where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise;' 
but  you  were  not  always,  my  dear  sir,  an 
advocate  for  ignorance." 

"  I  am  no  advocate  for  it  now ;  but  it 
is  hateful  to  see  women  priding  themselves 
on  their  acquirements,  and  assuming  a 
haughty  superiority." 

"It  is  so ;  happily  you  and  I  see  but 
little  of  it,  since  your  friend,  Mrs.  Snare- 
um,  has  left  this  part  of  England. — Mi- 
riam, my  dear,  be  careful  you  do  not  learn 
too  much,"  hastily  returned  Augusta;  but 
she  had  trod  on  tender  ground,  and  by 
alluding  to  Mrs.  Snareum,  who  was  a  per- 
fect 
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feet  Woolstoncraftian  in  principle,  though 
a  professor  of  religion,  had  committed 
the  very  fault  which  had  before  drawn 
down  her  father's  strictures. 

*  That  I  will  take  care  of,"  retorted  St. 
Orme ;  "  one  clever  woman  is  enough  for 
any  family." 

"  Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  St. 
Orme,  "  my  children  are  all  sensible,  with- 
out being  dangerously  so,  or  at  all  resem- 
bling Mrs.  Snareum.  Edward  is  the  most 
to  be  feared ;  but  indeed,  my  dear,  if  they 
were  a  little  keen  and  severe,  one  could 
not  wonder,  for  they  would  inherit  and 
learn  it  from  you.  Augusta,  my  dear,  do 
pray  attend  to  my  poor  swollen  feet  and 
ancles :  you  are  the  best  doctor  and  ten- 
derest  nurse  I  ever  met  with." 

"  I  am  glad  I  can  do  something  well ; 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  give  satisfaction," 
replied  Augusta,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  seat- 
ing herself  on  a  low  stool  at  her  mother's 
feet,  she  commenced  her  fatiguing  task, 

"  I   wish,"  resumed   Mrs.    St.   Orme, 

"  Miriam 
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"  Miriam  would  learn  of  you ;  but  she  is 
a  very  poor  nurse;  her  patients  will  never 
be  killed  or  cured  by  talking  or  feeding : 
she  will  neither  contradict  or  attend  to. 
them." 

"  I  do  all  I  can  for  you,  mamma,"  re- 
turned Miriam  ;  "  but  I  have  something 
else  to  do  than  nurse ;  I  think  besides  it 
makes  me  sick  and  ill." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  girl,  and  will  do 
all  you  can  to  make  every  one  happy,  I 
am  quite  sure,"  said  her  father,  sharply; 
"  therefore  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to 
mind  any  thing  that  is  said." 

Augusta  bent  over  her  mother's  feet, 
and  the  tears  chased  each  other  in  rapid 
succession;  but  she  neither  spoke  nor 
raised  her  head.  The  constant  repetition 
of  such  scenes  and  such  blows  bent  even 
her  firm  spirit,  and  bowed  her  lofty  head 
to  the  dust. — "  Surely,"  thought  she,  "  the 
world  is  quite  sufficient,  and  from  them  I 
could  bear  it :  from  thou,  mine  own  pecu- 
liar friend,  with  whom  I  have  taken  sweet 

vol.  iv.  e  counsel 
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counsel,  and  walked  together  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  it  is  hard  indeed !" 

Miriam,  from  infancy,  had  been  the 
child  of  indulgence;  ten  years  younger 
than  her  sister,  she  was  a  sort  of  family 
favourite,  from  whom  nothing  was  exact- 
ed, or  even  required :  her  comforts  were 
always  a  first  consideration,  and  her  will 
never  disputed.  She  was  naturally  a  kind- 
hearted  girl ;  but  over-indulgence  will 
create  selfishness,  and  selfishness  jealousy : 
she  was  as  close,  secret,  and  cautious,  as 
her  sister  was  candid,  open,  and  incautious  : 
her  own  gratification,  or  her  own  emolu- 
ment, were  never  lost  sight  of.  She  loved 
Mrs.  Dunstanville,  and  would  not  have 
done  her  an  injury  for  the  world;  and  was 
fonder  of  her  children  than  of  any  other 
beings  in  creation  ;  but  could  by  no  means 
think  them  entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion as  herself,  whom  she  appeared  to  fancy 
an  only  daughter,  privileged  with  an  ex- 
emption from  fault  or  care,  and  a  right  of 
indulgence.     How  far  such   a  character 

was 
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was  qualified  to  stem  life's  tide  better  than 
that  of  Augusta,  we  shall  not  inquire. 

Miriam,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  prided 
herself  on  the  number  of  her  friends,  and 
her  consummate  prudence :  she  lived  to 
prove  that  "  wealth  maketh  friends,  and 
the  want  of  wealth  destroy  eth  friendship" 
and  to  be  accused  of  imprudence. 

The  faults  of  Augusta's  strongly-marked 
character,  and  she  had  faults,  should  have 
met  with  indulgence  from  her  father,  for 
they  were  shadows  of  his  own,  with  this 
difference — Augusta,  though  of  a  high,  in- 
dependent spirit,  never  for  a  moment 
wished  for  power,  or  longed  to  rule — St. 
Orme's  love  of  power  and  rule  was  car- 
ried to  an  extreme ;  hence  it  was  hat  he 
never  understood  her — never  appreciated 
the  value  of  her  character,  or  her  sacrifices ; 
because  fully  sensible  of  her  deep  obliga- 
tions to  him — of  his  many  excellences — 
of  his  fatherly  anxiety — his  exalted  cha- 
racter, and  his  unsullied  integrity,  she  al- 
most worshipped  the  only  human  being 
e  2  she 
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she  ever  feared,  and  to  whom  she  could 
never  open  her  mind  in  friendly  inter- 
course, or  acknowledge  an  error,  or  a 
weakness :  but  "  we  know  not  ourselves." 
St.  Orme  was  a  striking  proof  of  this  ; 
he  thought  himself  all  kindness  and  libe- 
rality, nor  ever  dreamed  that  his  frown 
could  chill  the  warm  heart,  repel  the  open 
confidence,  and  cloud  the  brow  of  his 
daughter — that  daughter  whose  talents, 
high  bearing,  domestic  virtues,  indepen- 
dent spirit,  irreproachable  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  moral  conduct,  was  at  once  his 
pride  and  his  vexation.  Yet  so  it  was ; 
and  thus  between  a  father  and  daughter, 
who  would  have  cut  off  right  hands,  and 
plucked  out  right  eyes,  to  serve  each  other, 
there  existed  much  love;  but  confidence 
and  friendship  withered  hourly. — Under 
these  circumstances,  Augusta  gladly  em- 
braced a  proposal  made  by  a  lady  at  some 
distance,  of  entering  with  her  on  an  old 
established  boarding-school :  the  only  pang 
attendant  on  this  was  parting  with  her 

son 
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son  for  a  time ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
boy's  birth  had  endeared  him  to  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  the  only  strife 
was,  who  should  indulge  him  most,  and 
have  him  most  constantly.  The  little  fel- 
low was  beautiful  as  the  God  of  Love — 
full  of  fun,  frolic,  and  gay  spirits — possess- 
ed of  unbounded  vivacity,  and  a  joyous- 
ness  of  temper  seldom  disturbed — an  uni- 
versal favourite,  with  no  particle  of  the 
spoiled  child.  To  part  with  him  and  the 
dear  girls  too,  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  Miriam,  and 
old  Susy,  declared  to  be  impossible ;  and 
grandpapa  could  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
Alfred  should  go.  Miriam  could  instruct 
him  until  old  enough  to  go  to  a  good  clas- 
sical school ;  and  he  would  only  be  in  the 
way  at  Milbanke. 

Alfred  was  therefore  left,  and  his  mo- 
ther, with  her  daughters  and  pupils,  re- 
moved to  Milbanke,  where  in  a  short  time 
the  fair  partners  were  painfully  convinced 
that  they  were  made  a  market  of,  and  let 
into  a  sinking  concern,  where  not  one  child 
e  S  was 
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was  on  the  terms  stated  to  them.  They 
had  however  no  redress  but  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  to  that  they  applied 
themselves  without  shrinking:  but  they 
had  much  to  contend  with;  provisions 
were  at  a  higher  price  than  at  any  other 
period  during  the  long  war — the  number 
of  their  pupils  not  large — the  house  and 
establishment  expensive — and  the  parents, 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  there  existed  of 
providing  liberally  for  their  children, 
watchful,  jealous,  and  suspicious.  They 
were  however  soon  highly  respected  by 
all  the  parents,  and  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood; the  young  ladies  were  happy 
and  improving,  and  the  little  Dunstan- 
villes  making  rapid  progress  in  their  edu- 
cation, and  objects  of  general  admiration. 

Augusta,  whose  usual  fate  pursued  her, 
found  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  she  must 
be  the  fag.  Miss  Fairthorn  was  young, 
handsome,  and  fond  of  admiration;  the 
neighbourhood  was  social  and  respectable, 
and  invitations  flowed  in  from  all  quarters. 

On 
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On  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  except 
during  the  vacations,  these  were  generally 
declined;  but  Miss  Fairthorn  was  unac- 
quainted with  trouble,  and  a  stranger  to 
self-denial ;  a  ball,  a  rout,  a  race-course,  or 
an  assembly,  had  for  her  a  thousand  at- 
tractions ;  the  study  but  very  few. — "  Shall 
I  go,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville?" — 
"  Will  not  the  fatigue  prove  more  than 
you  can  bear?" — "  Do  you  really  prefer 
staying  at  home?"  were  questions  often 
put  with  an  almost  infantine  simplicity, 
and  as  often  replied  to  by  a  smiling  desire 
that  she  would  go  and  enjoy  all  that  came 
in  her  way.  With  pecuniary  affairs,  or 
the  management  of  the  house,  Miss  Fair- 
thorn  never  troubled  herself,  conscious,  as 
she  said,  that  to  such  affairs  she  was  in- 
adequate; so  that  the  many  difficulties 
Augusta  found  in  meeting  every  demand, 
so  as  to  preserve  their  credit,  and  of  pro- 
viding in  such  difficult  times  a  table  at 
once  liberal  and  economical,  were  not  felt, 
and  scarcely  known,  by  the  amiable  but 
e  4  careless 
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careless  young  woman,  who,  followed,  ad- 
mired, and  flattered,  by  the  men — laughed 
at,  or  envied  by  the  women — and  loved  by 
the  young  of  all  ranks — enjoyed  every 
pleasure  within  her  reach,  and  contentedly 
left  to  the  persevering,  stay-at-home  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  the  care,  fatigue,  responsibi- 
lity, and  credit  of  the  school. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


But  long  these  fond  delusions  did  not  last, 

Some  sterner  power  my  rising  life  controll'd ; 
My  visionary  hopes  too  swiftly  pass'd, 

And  left  my  prospects  dreary,  dark,  and  cold. 
When  rugged  March  o'errules  the  growing  year, 

Have  we  not  seen  the  warm  and  treacherous  ray 
Shine  out  awhile,  then  instant  disappear, 

And  leave  to  damp  and  gloom  the  future  day  ? 
So  dawn'd  my  fate,  and  so  deceiv'd  my  heart.     Hill. 

Four  years  fled  their  rapid  flight,  during 
which  Mrs.  Dunstanville  laboured  indus- 
triously to  conscientiously  discharge  the 
sacred  and  important  trust  reposed  in  her 
at  Milbanke.  She  had  now  been  a  widow 
ten  years,  and  with  recovered  health  and 
improved  spirits  began  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  certain  and  respec- 
table home  for  her  children.  Of  her  titled 
friends,  the  Cardonnels,  or  their  circle,  she 
e  5  now 
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now  never  heard.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Milbanke,  Augusta  met  lady  Cardonnel, 
her  son  the  honourable  Frederic  Cardon- 
del,  and  "  the  Belle,"  lady  Piercefield,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  Augusta  advanced 
to  pay  her  respects,  lady  Cardonnel  ab- 
ruptly turned  and  began  speaking  to  a 
gentleman. — "  Is  it  possible  she  does  not 
recollect  me !"  thought  Augusta,  who  at 
that  moment  was  interrupted  by  a  young 
lady,  eager  to  ask  if  it  was  true  that  Miss 
Eairthorn  was  going  to  be  married ;  but 
meeting  the  eye  of  lady  Piercefield,  she 
dropt  a  courtesy  and  a  smile,  and  having 
dismissed  her  young  inquirer,  went  on  to 
the  ottoman  on  which  her  ladyship  was 
seated.  The  fashionable  beauty  levelled 
a  handsome  eye-glass  full  on  Augusta, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  her  face, 
until  standing  directly  before  her.  Mrs, 
Dunstanville  hoped  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  lady  Piercefield  quite  well. 
"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  ma'am,"  re- 
turned 
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turned  her  ladyship,  in  a  cold,  supercilious 
drawl. 

All  the  warm  blood  rushed  back  upon 
Augusta's  heart,  chilled  and  offended; 
she  drew  back  with  a  proud  and  digni- 
fied air. 

A  gentleman  offered  her  a  chair,  say- 
ing, as  she  accepted  it — "  You  know  lady 
Piercefield,  I  perceive." 

Augusta  bowed. 

"  Do  you  not  know  her  mother  and 
brother  ? — they  are  both  here." 

"  I  had  once,  and  for  long,  the  honour," 
replied  Augusta,  "  of  knowing  all  the 
family  extremely  well ;  but  I  am  now  too 
poor  and  too  proud  to  court  affront ;  per- 
haps they  may  suppose  I  need  patronage." 

"  Answer  for  yourself,  Fred,"  cried 
Augusta's  querist,  as  he  beckoned  the  ho- 
nourable Frederic. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Cardonnel,  ad- 
vancing ;  u  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville,  at  Beverly  Park !  Why,  they  told 
me  you  were  gone  out  of  the  world  to 
e  6  lead 
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lead  female  cubs.     I  am  heartily  glad  to 
see  you  alive  and  in  civilized  society." 

A  summons  to  dinner  soon  set  all  in 
motion,  and  Augusta  found  herself  seated 
exactly  vis-a-vis  to  lady  Gardonnel,  and 
next  to  her  son. — "  Ah,"  cried  her  lady- 
ship, flippantly,  "  how  do  you  do  ?  I 
didn't  see  you  before — live  somewhere 
about  here — do  you  not?  You  keep  a 
school,  I  think  ?  Ah,  well,  I  wish  you 
success." 

The  business  of  eating  commenced,  and 
Augusta  was  no  more  honoured  by  the 
notice  of  lady  Cardonnel  or  her  daughter, 
and  she  had  departed  before  the  honour- 
able Frederic  made  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Augusta  preserved  an  appearance  of 
ease,  but  fcer  affection  and  pride  were 
both  severely  wounded,  and  all  pleasure 
destroyed  by  this  rencounter;  and  most 
happy  did  she  feel  when  again  safely 
lodged  in  her  own  peaceful  home.     From 

this 
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this  time  all  acquaintance  with  the  Car- 
donnels  ceased. 

"  The  rich  have  many  friends,"  but  Au- 
gusta was  poor,  and  herfriends  few,and  even 
those  seemed  likely  to  become  fewer  ;  for 
one  most  particular,  most  intimate  friend, 
whom  Augusta  was  still  child  enough  to 
think  long  years  of  kindness  and  unnum- 
bered favours  had  bound  to  her,  by  the 
strong  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection — 
this  dear  friend  found,  in  some  trifling 
difference  of  opinion,  cause  of  deep  and 
bitter  offence,  suddenly  removed  her  two 
little  girls,  who  were  boarders  and  pupils 
at  Milbanke,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
leave  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  vow- 
ing to  do  all  the  injury  she  could  to  the 
proprietors  of  Milbanke. 

Augusta  deplored,  bitterly  deplored, 
this  misfortune,  and  madte  every  effort  in 
her  power  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  ;  but 
she  had  aroused  a  sleeping  dragon,  whose 
proud  and  vindictive  spirit  was  op- 
posed to  the  Christian  virtues  of  mercy 

and 
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and  loving  kindness ;  while  it  urged  her 
to  indefatigable  exertion  in  keeping  the 
promise  she  had  made,  of  injuring  those 
who  had  heaped  kindnesses  on  her. 

The  consequences  of  her  malignity  were 
soon  visible  in  the  altered  conduct  of  se- 
veral pupils  and  parents,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  many  of  their  acquaintance ;  and  had 
Augusta,  at  this  time,  possessed  a  friend 
who  would  have  warmly  espoused  her 
cause,  and  felt  interested  in  her  welfare, 
she  might,  by  a  jury  of  her  countrymen, 
have  been  awarded  heavy  damages  for  the 
unmerited  injuries  she  sustained;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  poor  Mrs.  Dunstanville  had 
to  bear  the  weight  of  persecution,  unde- 
fended and  unsupported,  save  by  "  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  all  men."  In 
the  malicious  hands  of  her  vindictive  ene- 
my, her  very  misfortunes  and  virtues  were 
turned  against  her :  the  total  desertion  of 
the  Dunstanville  family,  Mr.  St.  Orme's 
quiescence  in  this  day  of  persecution,  Miss 
Fairthorn's  volatile,  pleasure-loving  dispo- 
sition, 
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sition,  and  Augusta's  indulgence  and  for- 
titude, were  all  played  upon,  and  made 
to  work  her  injury. 

"  How  ridiculous,"  said  Mr.  St.  Orme, 
"  it  was  in  you  to  quarrel  with  that  proud, 
haughty  woman,  you  have  so  many  years 
kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  !  She  will 
do  you  irreparable  mischief." 

"  I  did  not  seek  a  quarrel,  my  dear  fa- 
ther; on  the  contrary,  would  gladly  have 
avoided  it,  and  have  done  all  that  mortal 
could  do  to  effect  a  reconciliation." 

"  It  was  very  wrong  to  make  an  ene- 
my :  I  dare  say  you  gave  her  cause  enough 
for  offence." 

"  So  she  thinks,  I  suppose.  I  am  fully 
of  opinion  though,  that  a  firm  threaten- 
ing letter  from  you  would  make  her  take 
another  position  ;  for,  like  all  assassins,  sh 
is  cowardly,  and  will  strike  in  the  dark, 
or  attack  an  undefended  opponent  only. 
Such  hitherto  has  been  the  case  with  me : 
I  have  offered  no  opposition." 

"  Why  then  do  you  not  ?  you  are  sure- 

iy 
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ly  old  enough  to  defend  your  own  cause, 
and  not  likely,  I  think,  to  bear  oppression 
without  resistance." 

This  conversation  took  place  during 
the  Midsummer  vacation  :  the  assembling 
of  the  school  was  less  satisfactory  than  it 
had  ever  been. 

Miss  Fairthorn  returned  from  visiting 
her  family,  and  announced,  that  the  re- 
lation who  had  supplied  her  with  the 
means  of  going  into  the  concern,  now 
wanted  his  money,  and  had  given  her 
notice  to  repay  him  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  September. 

"  And  how,  my  dear,  will  you  obtain 
it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Dunstanville. 

f  I  have  but  one  way,  and  that,  in  some 
respects,  a  very  painful  one:  I  must  leave 
Milbanke.  You,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville, can  easily  supply  my  place,  and  you 
have  friends  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
paying  me  out." 

"  Leave  Milbanke,  Miss  Fairthorn ! — 

is 
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is  that  decided  ?"  asked  the  astonished 
Augusta. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ma'am ;  Mr.  Coward 
will  have  his  money,  and  I  shall  immedi- 
ately, on  quitting  this,  go  to  Cawthor." 

"  To  Cawthor,  my  dear  girl !  have  you 
then  accepted  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  con- 
sented to  become  mistress  of  Cawthor 
Castle?" 

"  I  have  indeed." 

"  Remember,  Maria,  he  is  not  young, 
a  gambler,  and  an  infidel :  where  then  is 
your  hope  of  happiness  ?" 

"  No  matter ;  I  have  promised,  and 
must  marry  him ;  but  happy  as  I  have 
been  here,  I  never  shall  be  again.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  possess  a  control 
over  me  which  I  cannot  resist.  The  choice 
is  between  Cawthor  and  dependance  : 
would  it  not  be  folly  to  hesitate  an  in- 
stant?" 

"  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  selfishness  by  attempting  to  point  out 
the  gulf  that  yawns  at  your  feet ;   yet  I 

cannot 
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cannot  resist :  four  years  of  affectionate 
intercourse  have  given  me  a  sister's  inte- 
rest in  your  happiness  and  welfare." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville,  and  feel  your  kindness  and  affection 
most  gratefully  ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
Mr.  Coward  requires  his  money ;  we  have 
it  not  to  pay.  I  have  not  on  earth  a  friend 
who  can  lend  it  me.  Fawcett  presses  his 
suit,  and  my  friends  press  me  to  accept 
him ;  and  accept  him  I  must,  or  submit  to 
depen  dance." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Maria,  I  can  only  pray 
for  your  happiness :  perhaps  disappoint- 
ment has  soured  me,  and  changed  my 
once  joyous  spirit  into  a  foreboding  one 
— this  affair  will  be  our  ruin,  but  God  is 
all-sufficient,  and  ■  leave  thy  fatherless 
children  to  me,  and  let  thy  widows  trust 
in  me,5  shall  still  be  my  stronghold." 

"  Oh,  talk  not  thus  despairingly,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville !  all  your  relations 
are  rich;  a  few  hundreds  cannot  be  felt 
by  them." 

Augusta  shook  her  head  incredulously, 

and 
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and  Maria  continued  in  a  hesitating  voice 
— "  Why  then,  my  dear  madam,  why 
continue  this  life  of  care  and  fatigue?  you 
may  end  it  by  a  word — comfort  and  inde- 
pendence are  offered  you ;  accept  them, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

At  this  instant,  Henrietta  entered  the 
room  with  her  music-book  in  her  hand, 
followed  by  Alfred,  who  was  visiting  at 
Milbanke.  Augusta  pointed  to  them. — 
"  These,  Maria,"  replied  she,  "  demand  of 
me  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence, so  purchased,  even  had  my  own 
feelings  no  share  in  it.  Say  no  more, 
therefore,  on  that  subject ;  this  is  a  severe 
blow,  but  I  must  meet  it,  confiding  in  a 
power  superior  to  my  own." 

Augusta  loved  her  school,  and  the  em- 
ployment it  gave  her,  while  it  occupied 
every  hour,  and  all  the  powers  of  her 
mind,  prevented  a  recurrence  to  past  sor- 
rows, and  gave  to  the  future  the  glowing 
tint  of  hope ;  and  it  was  unfortunately  a 
part  of  Augusta's  character  to  dwell  too 

much 
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much  on  the  future ;  the  past  she  submitted 
to,  the  present  was  always  fully  occupied ; 
but  the  future  filled  her  with  anxiety  ;  and 
as  the  couleur  de  rose  or  couleur  noir  pre- 
vailed, so  was  she  oppressed  or  cheerful. 

The  bright  hue  which  hope,  in  spite  of 
repeated  disappointments,  had  cast  over 
the  future,  was  now  obscured  by  a  black 
cloud,  and  Augusta  again  felt  herself  de- 
solate and  miserable.  Some  few  glim- 
merings however  occasionally  shone  out ; 
patience  and  perseverance  would,  she 
knew,  remove  the  transient  mischief,  that 
treachery  had  worked  for  her.  If  her 
father  or  Mrs.  Dunstanville  would  enable 
her  to  pay  Miss  Fairthorn  out,  she  was 
willing  to  take  the  whole  on  herself,  and 
sanguine  as  to  success.  Not  so  Mr.  St. 
Orme ;  he  had  never  much  approved  of  the 
concern,  and  now,  from  a  conviction  that 
it  would  be  but  waste  of  money,  steadily 
refused  to  advance  one  farthing,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  whole  be  immediately  sold 
off,  and  every  one  paid.     This  was  done 

with 
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with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  according 
to  his  best  judgment ;  but  it  went  nigh  to 
breaking  Augusta's  heart — it  tore  from 
her  all  that  remained  of  independence — 
the  hope  of  providing  for  her  darling  girls 
— the  home  she  had  laboured  to  preserve 
for  them,  and  that  indescribable  comfort, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  mother,  of  contri- 
buting to  her  children's  happiness  or  plea- 
sures uncontrolled.  She  could  not  yield 
all  this  without  one  struggle,  though,  ac- 
customed to  implicit  obedience,  she  offer- 
ed not  a  shadow  of  opposition  to  her 
father's  plans.  One  effort  however  re- 
mained to  be  made — it  would  cost  her 
much  to  make  it ;  but  should  she  succeed, 
a  great  point  would  be  gained,  and  if  re- 
fused, it  would  be  but  another  secret  to 
lock  in  her  already  overcharged  heart. 

Her  husband's  mother  was  in  easy,  if 
not  affluent  circumstances;  she  was  also  in 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  which  his  fa- 
ther  dying  intestate,  empowered  her  to 
withhold  from  the  young  Alfred.     The 

ci-devant 
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ci-devant  Selina,  lady  Plum,  was  childless, 
and  rolling  in  superfluous  wealth :  the 
sum  Augusta  required  was  but  small  when 
compared  with  wealth;  and  though  the 
only  intercourse  that  had  now  for  years 
passed  between  them  was  distant  inquiries, 
an  occasional  invitation  to  Henrietta  to 
spend  a  day  with  grandmamma  when  vi- 
siting at  Mrs.  Townsend's,  or  the  honour 
to  Augusta,  of  twice  or  thrice  seeing  her 
sister-in-law  among  those 

•'<  Luckier  friends  blest  with  a  coach  at  last, 

Who  nodded,  smiled,  and  splash'd  her  as  they  past;" 

still  she  had  claims  on  them  for  herself  and 
her  children :  she  had  been  the  faithful, 
affectionate  wife  of  Alfred,  the  kind,  at- 
tentive child  to  his  mother,  and  the  libe- 
ral, generous  friend  of  his  sister ;  she  was 
now  his  mourning  widow,  and  the  tender 
mother  of  his  children,  and  those  children 
had  undeniable  claims  on  their  father's 
family,  to  whom  they  were  not  indebted 
for  one  act  of  kindness,  or  one  shilling  be- 
stowed ; 
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stowed;  Augusta  therefore  determined 
that  she  would,  without  making  it  known 
to  any  human  being,  apply  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  for  the  sum  she  needed  as  a  loan, 
for  which  she  would,  if  required,  pay  in- 
terest, and  give  her  the  best  security  in  her 
power.  This  resolve  once  made,  was  balm 
to  her  torn  heart;  for  after  all  she  had  suf- 
fered from  neglect  and  oppression,  she 
could  not  believe  a  request  so  humble 
would  meet  refusal. 

Augusta's  pen  was  no  powerless  instru- 
ment, and  on  this  occasion  she  used  it  with 
more  than  her  wonted  energy  and  feeling. 
All  that  affection,  piety,  and  good  sense 
could  urge,  was,  with  her  whole  soul, 
poured  out  on  the  paper,  and  a  choice 
given  to  the  old  lady  of  assisting  her  in 
the  way  she  required,  or  of  doing  so  by  an 
annual  allowance,  in  aid  of  the  children's 
education.  It  was  with  floods  of  tears, 
and  many  a  heart-ach,  that  Augusta  wrote 
and  dispatched  this,  to  her,  important  let- 
ter, on  the  reply  to  which  her  very  exist- 
ence 
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ence  seemed  to  hang,  and  the  existence  of 
those  infinitely  dearer  than  self. 

A  few  days  of  nervous  agitation  how- 
ever brought  the  reply,  and  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  spare  the 
female  character,  that  reply  shall  not  find 
a  place  on  these  pages ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it 
was  a  triumph  of  all  the  baleful  passions, 
traced  by  the  hand  of  malice,  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  gall.  The  handwriting  of 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  was  copied,  and  her 
name  used  ;  but  not  one  word  was  written 
by  her,  nor  one  sentiment  it  contained  the 
language  of  her  heart ;  she  was  now,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  dupe  of  envy  and 
malice,  and  Augusta  its  victim;  but  to 
Augusta  the  effects  were  the  same :  her 
air-built  castle  thus  overturned — her  last 
hope  demolished — herself  insulted,  up- 
braided, and  abused,  and  her  children  ne- 
glected or  despised,  was  a  dread  reality  too 
great  for  even  her  fortitude  to  support. 

Henrietta,  never  long  absent  from  her 
mother,  found  the  heart-struck  widow  with 

the 
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the  paper  tightly  grasped  in  her  hand,  her 
eyes  fixed  in  their  sockets,  glaring  wildly, 
and  insensible  to  every  thing  but  this  last 
heavy  blow,  pale,  cold,  and  still  as  marble. 
Henrietta  had  been  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
sorrow,  a  witness  to  her  mother's  weeping 
vigils;  her  griefs  and  disappointments — 
her  difficulties — her  exertions — the  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  with  which  she 
struggled  against  the  full  tide  of  misfor- 
tune, were  all  among  the  child's  earliest 
and  deepest  impressions.  Often  as  she 
dried  her  mother's  eyes,  and  whispered 
words  of  comfort  in  the  fondest  accents, 
her  little  heart  would  swell  with  indigna- 
tion against  their  oppressors,  until  Augus- 
ta dreading  the  effects  of  such  excitation 
on  a  child  so  keenly  sensitive,  and  so  deep- 
ly feeling,  would  with  one  powerful  effort 
recover  her  composure,  and  lead  the  child's 
attention  to  subjects  of  gratitude  or  admi- 
ration. 

"  Oh  !  what  has  happened  ? — who,  my 
dear   mother,    has   thus   subdued   you?" 

vol.  iv.  f  cried 
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cried  Henrietta,  as  she  chafed  the  cold 
hands  of  her  parent,  and  applied  hartshorn 
to  her  temples,  while  the  warm  tears  drop- 
ped fast  on  her  hands  and  cheeks. 

Aroused  by  that  voice,  which  if  any 
could,  would  have  arrested  her  soul  on  its 
flight  to  eternal  regions,  Augusta  heaved 
a  deep  sigh — "  Do  not  you  weep,  my 
love !"  cried  she :  "  the  world  deals  hardly 
with  us ;  but  do  not  you  be  unhappy — 
that  I  cannot  bear." 

"  I  am  not  unhappy,  my  dear  mamma, 
when  you  are  well ;  but  every  body  strives 
to  make  you  miserable :  oh,  how  I  wish 
I  was  old  enough  to  contend  with  it  all, 
and  spare  you !" 

The  fond  attentions  of  her  affectionate 
girl  happily  melted  the  sternness  of  her 
disappointment,  and  produced  a  salutary 
flow  of  tears,  that  restored  her  senses,  and 
in  time  enabled  her  again  to  assume  an 
appearance  of  ease,  and  return  to  the  bu- 
siness of  her  house  and  school.  But  the 
stab  had  entered  into  her  very  vitals ;  she 

brooded 
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brooded  over  it  by  day,  and  dreamt  of  it 
in  the  few  hours  of  broken  sleep  she  could 
obtain ;  it  tore  open  the  scarcely- healed  deep 
wounds  of  her  youth  without  mercy,  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  the  heavy  weight 
of  more  recent  calamities  were  pressing 
her  to  the  earth,  and,  as  she  thought, 
crushing  the  last  sparks  of  spirit  or  courage 
unto  their  final  extinction. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  fatal 
letter,  Miss  Fairthorn's  friend,  Mr.  Cow- 
ard, made  his  appearance  at  Milbanke. 
He  had  on  several  occasions  expressed  a 
desire  of  being  useful  to  Augusta,  or  her 
children,  and  always  professed  for  her  a 
very  extraordinary  degree  of  friendship. 

In  the  present  depressed  state  of  Augus- 
ta's spirits,  she  scarcely  dared  hope  any 
thing  from  friend  or  foe ;  yet  as  Mr.  Cow- 
ard was  eager  in  his  offers  of  service,  and 
warm  in  his  expression  of  friendship  to 
Augusta,  she  interrupted  him  by  saying 
— "  If  you  mean  half  you  say,  Mr.  Cow- 
ard, you  may  readily  serve  me  most  essen- 
F  2  tially ; 
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tially ;  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  to 
you  a  very  easy  one;  to  persist  in  draw- 
ing Miss  Fairthorn's  capital  from  this  con- 
cern is  to  ruin  me ;  since  I  cannot  pay  her, 
the  school,  furniture,  &c.  must  be  sold  to 
do  so — the  inference  is  plain ;  leave  your 
money  where  it  is,  and  save  my  children 
their  home,  and  my  brains  from  distrac- 
tion." 

Mr.  Coward  hemmed,  coughed,  bit  his 
nails,  and  fidgeted  on  his  chair — %i  But, 
my  dear  madam,"  returned  he  at  last, 
•  you  have  been  here  these  four  years,  and 
have  done  so  little." 

"  We  have,  sir,  paid  every  man  his  own 
honestly,  and  have  procured  a  respectable 
maintenance ;  in  times  such  as  the  present, 
and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
our  entering  on  this  undertaking,  it  is 
more  than  little  to  do  so,  and  we  may  hope 
that  every  year  will  improve." 

But  Augusta  talked  to  a  rich  money- 
making  man,  the  last  character  in  the 
world  to  do  a  generous  action.     He  knew 

how 
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how  to  employ  his  money  more  advan- 
tageously than  by  exacting  five  per  cent, 
from  the  widow  ;  to  her  observation  there- 
fore, that  they  might  every  year  expect 
better,  he  hastily  replied — "  I  don't  know 
that :  you  have  a  less  number  than  before 
the  vacation;  and  when  Maria  marries, 
probably  her  cousin  will  be  removed.  I 
really  have  met  with  so  many  losses,  and 
business  every  where  is  so  bad,  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  turn :  but  you,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville,  have  rich  relations.  Beside, 
your  father  is  certainly  the  proper  person." 
"  I  understand  you,  sir;  and  know  all 
you  can  say  on  the  subject,"  interrupted 
Augusta.  "  My  father  will  do  all  that  is 
proper;  but  he  has  a  family  to  provide 
for,  and  my  brother  Edward  is  just  now 
a  very  heavy  expence :  you  have  repeat- 
edly professed  your  willingness  to  render 
me  and  my  little  ones  a  service — the  way 
is  now  open  before  you.  I  have  no  claim 
on  your  kindness,  you  are  under  no  obli- 
gation, and  your  refusal  will  leave  me  no- 
f  3  thing 
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thing  of  which  to  complain  ;  but  your 
compliance  would,  by  saving  us  from  ruin, 
fill  with  eternal  gratitude  my  heart  and 
that  of  my  two  girls." 

Mr.  Coward  was  not  a  hard-hearted 
man ;  and  had  he  not  been  rich,  he  would 
have  been  a  generous  man ;  but  acquired 
riches  is  a  very  general  and  secure  bar  on 
the  inlets  to  generosity  in  the  soul  of  man. 
— Mr.  Coward's  eyes  twinkled,  and  his 
seat  grew  uneasy— -he  should  be  happy  to 
do  any  thing  to  serve  Mrs.  Dunstanville — 
the  sum  required  was  such  a  mere  trifle- 
bis  wife  had  so  many  sisters  and  cousins, 
all  of  them  looking  up  to  him— he  would, 
however,  write  to  Mr.  St.  Orme,  and  see 
what  could  be  done. 

Augusta's  confidence  in  "  an  arm  of 
flesh"  was  very  much  shaken  ;  she  neither 
hoped  nor  expected  much  from  all  this ; 
and  Mr.  Coward  departed  without  having 
created  new  hopes  or  fears  in  her  bosom, 
and  rather  lower  in  her  esteem  than  before. 
He  did  however  write  to  Mr.  St.  Orme, 

and 
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and  the  result  of  the  correspondence  was 
a  visit  from  St.  Orme  to  Milbanke. 

Augusta  rejoiced  to  see  her  father,  and 
received  him  with  the  affection  natural 
to  her  heart ;  but  he  was  shocked  at  the 
ravages  the  last  few  weeks  had  made  on 
her;  nervous,  agitated,  dispirited,  and  al- 
most melancholy — thin  and  pale,  how  un- 
like was  she  to  the  Augusta  he  had  so 
long  loved,  prized,  pitied,  and  blamed! 
He  could  now  only  love  and  pity. — 
"  Where  is  Miss  Fairthorn  ?"  asked  Mr. 
St.  Orme  some  hours  after  his  arrival,  in 
which  it  appeared  to  him  Augusta  had 
every  thing  to  do. 

i(  She  is  gone  with  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies a  few  miles  into  the  country." 

"  Had  you  nothing  for  her  to  do  at 
home  then  ?" 

"  An  abundance,"  returned  Augusta, 
with  a  languid  smile ;  "  but  Maria  is  about 
to  become  a  great  lady ;  and  the  future 
mistress  of  Cawthor  Castle  is  not  very 
fit  for  the  routine  of  a  school-room." 

f  4  "  She 
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"  She  never  was  fit  for  it ;  you  have 
been  made  her  slave,  and  may  now  be- 
come the  dupe  of  her  and  her  relations  : 
Mr.  Coward  would  have  me  pay  her  out 
a  full  share,  and  leave  you  here  to  the 
chance  of  bad  debts,  the  loss  of  her  inte- 
rest, and  all  the  fatigue  and  risk ;  a  very 
modest  request  truly !" 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,  though,  if  it 
could  be  managed,"  sighed  Augusta. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear !  You  look 
as  if  worn  out  already.  No,  no ;  dispose 
of  every  thing  here ;  pay  her,  and  come 
home.  The  affairs  of  the  family,  and  your 
mother's  increasing  infirmities,  are  more 
than  Miriam  can  attend  to ;  beside,  I  ex- 
pect she  will  shortly  marry ;  you  are  want- 
ed at  home,  where  you  will  be  in  the  way 
of  duty  and  of  mercy ;  the  children  can 
very  well  be  managed  between  you  and 
Miriam,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy  and 
comfortable." 

Augusta  was  not  quite  convinced  of 
her  father's  last  assertion ;  but  accustomed 

to 
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to  yield  her  own  wishes  and  judgment  to 
his  will,  and  bowed  down  by  disappoint- 
ment, she  offered  no  opposition. 

A  long  conversation  with  Henrietta  that 
evening  tended  to  confirm  Mr.  St.  Orme 
in  his  views;  and  advertisements,  were 
immediately  forwarded  to  that  effect. 

Augusta  heard  them  read  with  feelings 
not  unlike  those  a  criminal  experiences  on 
hearing  his  sentence  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Milbanke,  with  all  its  difficulties, 
was  endeared  to  her ;  she  loved  the  soci- 
ety of  youth ;  their  improvement  and  af- 
fection rewarded  her  care.  She  had  form- 
ed some  pleasant  connexions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  spent  by  far  the  pleasantest 
part  of  her  widowed  life  there ;  to  be  torn 
from  it,  and  again  cast,  without  home  or 
independence,  on  her  father's  hands — to 
be  a  dependant,  even  on  a  parent's  boun- 
ty— to  hear  other  than  herself  correct  or 
speak  harshly  to  the  children  whom  she 
had  sheltered  from  all  that  could  hurt  or 
offend,  and  let  not  the  rough  winds  blow 
F  5  upon, 
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upon,  wrung  every  fibre  of  her  heart,  and 
wounded  every  principle  of  independence, 
industry,  and  free  will. 

St.  Orme  was  just  taking  leave  of  the 
weeping  Augusta,  when  Miss  Fairthorn 
came  flying  down  the  road,  accompanied 
by  her  lover,  Mr.  Fawcett.  Throwing 
her  horse's  reins  to  the  groom,  she  sprang 
from  her  horse,  and  ran  toward  Mr.  St. 
Orme ;  his  address  was  colder  and  more 
formal  than  Maria  had  before  been  greeted 
with ;  she  drew  back  rather  haughtily,  as 
Mr.  Fawcett  having  declined  entering  the 
house,  bowed, .  and  galloped  off. 

*  Did  you  ride  through  the  town,  Ma- 
ria?" asked  Augusta. 

"  We  did  indeed ;  and  a  noble  gallop 
we  had  !  The  natives  stared  famously,  I 
assure  you." 

"  And  were  you  not  ashamed  to  excite 
such  attention  ?"  asked  St.  Orme  sternly. 

"  Ashamed,  sir !  Of  what  ?  Of  riding 
well?" 

"  No ;  but  of  riding  at  all,  when  you 

ought 
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ought  to  have  been  at  Milbanke !  What 
must  those  parents  think,  whose  children 
you  have  undertaken  to  instruct,  when 
they  know  you  are  away  for  days  toge- 
ther, dancing,  riding,  and  trifling  your 
time  in  an  indecorous  and  unbecoming 
manner !" 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  what  should  they  think! 
Why,  Mrs.  Dunstanville  was  at  home, 
and  surely  that  is  sufficient ;  one  cannot 
be  made  a  slave  of." 

"  You  have  made  one  of  her,  I  fancy, 
Miss  Fairthorn." 

"  That  indeed,  sir,  I  have  not;  however 
it  will  soon  be  over." 

"  It  will;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
you  do  not  repent  it.     Farewell !" 

Maria  pouted  her  pretty  lip — muttered 
— "  Nonsense !" — withdrew  to  change  her 
dress,  and  thought  no  more  of  St  Orme 
or  his  anger. 

In  the  bustle  that  succeeded,  the  re- 
ceiving and  writing  numerous  letters,  re- 
ceiving personal  applications,  writing  bills, 
f  6  making 
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making  up  accounts,  paying  demands,  sell- 
ing all  the  variety  of  knick-knackery  with 
which  they  were  surroimded,  disposing  of 
the  concern,  and  answering  the  thousands 
of  mortifying  and  useless  questions  that 
insolence,  ignorance,  and  curiosity  prompt- 
ed, Augusta  received  no  assistance  from 
her  young  partner,  who,  fully  occupied 
in  preparing  presents  for  her  large  family 
connexions,  and  appropriating  all  she 
could  to  her  own  use,  sat  constantly  in 
the  study,  and  put  in  requisition  all  the 
hands  she  could  employ. 

Augusta  devoted  but  a  small  portion  of 
her  time  to  rest,  and  even  then  she  could 
not  sleep ;  a  crowd  of  images  flitted  before 
her  imagination,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  chased  "  tired  nature's  sweet  resto- 
rer" from  her  pillow,  and  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  her  pupils  were  her  con- 
stant morning's  greetings.  Augusta  wept 
with,  exhorted,  advised,  and  comforted 
them ;  but  still  time  flew,  and  the  latter 

end 
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end  of  September  was  rapidly  advancing, 
and  much  remained  to  be  done. 

Miss  Fairthorn  had  been  busily  pack- 
ing, and  sending  off  packages,  several 
days,  when,  as  Mrs.  Dunstanville  sat  im- 
mersed in  papers,  answering  letters,  and 
examining  accounts,  assisted  only  by  little 
Henrietta,  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Fairthorn,  habited  in  a  travelling  dress, 
came  running  in,  exclaiming — "  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  I  am  off 
this  instant !  Just  give  me  five  pounds, 
will  you  be  so  good  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Maria?  Where 
are  you  going  ? — and  with  whom  ?"  asked 
Augusta  in  amazement. 

"  Oh,  I  am  only  going  to  my  cousin 
John's  this  evening.  We  shall  have  a 
pleasant  ride,  sha'n't  we  ? — Come,  the  five 
pounds — there's  a  good  soul.  I  expect 
the  gig  every  instant,  and  Fawcett  hates 
to  be  kept  waiting  a  moment,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  giddy  head  and  thoughtless 
heart !"  cried  Augusta.  "  Take  the  mo- 
ney, 
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ney,  Maria,  it  is  all  I  have :  and  now,  for 
perhaps  I  shall  see  you  no  more,  who  is 
to  settle  and  balance  accounts  between  us  ? 
To  whom  am  I  accountable? — and  from 
whom  am  I  to  get  receipts  ?" 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you,  from  Mr.  Coward ! 
I  have  done  with  accounts  and  teach- 
ing here ;  I  throw  it  all  aside  for  life,  and 
never  mean  to  study  and  worry  any  more." 

"  And  is  it  quite  right,  Maria,  thus  to 
leave  all  the  burden  on  me  ?  But  no  mat- 
ter ;  we  have  lived  together  thus  long  in 
harmony,  and  we  will  not  interrupt  it 
now.  You  will,  I  know,  at  some  future 
day,  see  your  injustice,  and  be  sorry." 

Fawcett  arrived,  and  a  short  but  affec- 
tionate farewell  separated  the  friends  for  a 
period  doomed  to  be  much  longer  than 
either  of  them  then  anticipated.  And 
now,  at  this  cruel  period  of  her  eventful 
life,  what  would  have  become  of  Augusta, 
had  her  trust  been  in  man,  or  her  refuge 
in  this  house  of  clay  ?  Happily  it  was 
neither;  her  building  was  founded  on  a 

rock, 
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rock,  and  the  waves  of  affliction  and  the 
storms  of  adversity  beat  against  it  in  vain  ; 
with  the  eye  of  strong  faith  she  pierced 
the  gloom  that  surrounded  her,  laid  firm 
hold  on  the  widow  and  the  orphan's  friend 
— that  "  friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother,"  and  who  she  daily  experienced 
was  the  only  friend  on  whom  frail  mortal 
can  securely  depend. 

After  infinite  labour,  trouble,  and  vexa- 
tion, every  thing  was  at  last  settled,  and 
Augusta,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  sick 
in  body  and  mind,  saw  herself  and  chil- 
dren once  more  houseless  and  dependent. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Why  did  I  not  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  on  the 
rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  wi- 
thered leaves  on  the  blast?  Ossian. 


I  shudder  at  the  past,  and  fear  the  future, 
Like  a  poor  sailor,  cast  on  some  wild  coast, 
Barbarian  and  unknown.  Gonzanga. 

A  life  of  dependance,  though  on  the 
dearest  and  best  friends,  is  still  a  life  of 
thorns,  particularly  to  the  generous,  the 
proud,  or  the  susceptible  and  feeling 
mind ;  and  perhaps  the  secret  certainty, 
that  the  services  bestowed  are  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  benefit  received,  when 
those  services  are  unacknowledged,  tends 
but  to  aggravate  and  irritate  the  proud 
and  tortured  sufferer.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Augusta,  who  soon  found  her  posi- 
tion 
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tion  one  that  produced  but  little  credit, 
and  less  comfort ;  in  fact,  she  held  no  po- 
sitive position,  bore  no  decided  character 
in  the  family ;  she  was  any  thing,  every 
thing,  nothing.  There  are  quiescent, 
mild,  tame  characters,  to  whom  such  a  si- 
tuation would  have  been  bearable,  who, 
content  with  food  and  protection,  would 
have  been  insensible  to  its  degradation, 
and  sought  no  farther ;  but  such  was  not 
Augusta :  keenly  alive  to  all  the  finer 
feelings,  generous,  and  high-spirited,  ad- 
versity, oppression,  and  disappointment, 
though  they  had  broken  her  once  bound- 
ing, joyous  spirits,  had  not  taught  her  to 
bear  insult,  or  tamely  brook  contumely. 

Mr.  St.  Orme's  family  was  at  this  time 
scattered  abroad  in  various  directions. 
Edward,  now  the  father  of  a  family,  seem- 
ed doomed  to  be  "  all  things  by  turns,  but 
nothing  long ;"  he  had  tried  various  bran- 
ches of  commerce,  and  quarrelled  with 
them  all :  he  was  now  at  college,  and  de- 
termined  to   enter   the    church,    though 

having 
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having  no  interest,  a  bare  living  was  all 
he  could  possibly  hope  to  obtain.  Robert 
too  was  at  college,  and  expected  soon  to 
be  ordained ;  he  had  been  regularly  bred 
to  the  church,  and  being  young  and  un- 
encumbered, his  prospects  were  very  fair. 
Gordon,  now  grown  a  fine  young  man, 
was  destined  to  fill  his  father's  place  as  a 
merchant,  to  qualify  himself  for  which  he 
was  now  travelling. 

Miriam,  thus  left  alone,  had  beaux  in 
abundance,  indulgence  to  a  fault,  self- 
opinion  more  than  sufficient,  a  life  of  ease, 
freedom,  and  luxury;  for  that  Miriam 
could  not  exert  herself,  or  bear  difficul- 
ties, as  Augusta  always  had,  seemed  set 
down  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  though 
it  is  certain  she  enjoyed  better  health,  and 
more  bodily  strength,  than  her  sister ;  but 
the  powers  of  her  mind  were  not  equal, 
and  those  she  had  were  not  called  out; 
beside,  she  lived  in  times  of  greater  ease 
than  her  sister.  Mr.  St.  Orme  was  no 
longer  struggling  with  an  increasing  fa- 
mily 
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mily  and  narrow  circumstances,  his  day 
of  difficulty  was  past,  and  he  now  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  his  former  labours,  the  reward 
of  his  industry,  uprightness,  and  integrity, 
in  comparative  ease  and  elegance,  circum- 
stances which  favoured  Miriam's  indul- 
gent, uncontrolled  habits. 

Augusta  loved  her  with  more  than  sis- 
terly affection,  it  blended  something  of 
the  maternal  with  it ;  for  in  all  but  the 
act  of  giving  her  life,  Augusta  had  been 
a  mother  to  her.  She  felt  likewise  obliged 
and  grateful  towards  Miriam,  for  Alfred 
had,  during  his  mother's  residence  at  Mil- 
banke,  been  the  peculiar  care  of  his  aunt, 
who  had  made  it  her  pride  and  pleasure 
to  discharge  a  parent's  duty  to  him,  as  far 
as  care  and  kindness  went — expence  he 
was  none  to  her. 

Alfred  was  now  a  forward,  clever  lad, 
and  having  made  a  decided  choice  of  his 
profession,  was  under  the  care  of  a  clergy- 
man, studying  to  prepare  himself  for  it, 
with  assiduity,   satisfaction,    and  honour. 

The 
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The  family  were  thus  reduced  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  St.  Orme,  Miriam,  and  Augusta, 
for  the  little  Dunstanvilles  were  left  at 
Milbanke  for  the  present.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  power  under  which  Augusta 
writhed ;  she  had  never  been  separated  a 
week  from  her  girls,  and  was  now  not 
consulted,  or  requested,  but  commanded, 
in  a  letter  from  Miriam,  conveyed  as  a 
message  from  papa,  to  leave  them  behind 
her.  She  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
expence  attending  such  an  arrangement 
was  to  be  her  own,  and  that  in  every  re- 
spect she  was  required  to  yield  implicitly 
to  Miriam,  even  as  to  the  time  when  they 
should  leave  Milbanke. 

This  Augusta  could  not  brook ;  the  lit- 
tle misfortune  had  left  her  she  would  not 
throw  away,  and  therefore  announced  her 
determination  of  sending  for  the  girls  at 
the  Christmas  vacation.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  St.  Orme  longed  to  have  them  there, 
so  in  fact  did  Miriam ;  but  she  loved  pow- 
er, and  thought  Mrs.  Dunstanville  should 

have 
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have  inquired  first  if  such  an  arrangement 
was  agreeable.  Mrs.  Dunstanville  thought 
otherwise ;  she  was  Miriam's  elder  sister, 
and  was  willing  to  become  her  friend  and 
equal,  but  would  not  acknowledge  a  su- 
perior, or  submit  to  slavery.  She  had  al- 
ways acted  as  mistress  of  her  father's  house 
under  her  mother,  that  mother  had  now 
entirely  resigned  the  guidance  of  her 
house,  and  Augusta  was  willing  to  share 
it;  but  she  had  never  played  an  under 
part,  and  could  not  do  it  now. 

Miriam  tenaciously  maintained  her  au- 
thority, refusing  to  yield  an  iota,  not  ex- 
actly from  unkindness,  but  with  the  jea- 
lousy natural  to  inexperience  and  new- 
born consequence:  thus  no  part  of  the 
house,  not  even  a  closet,  was  exclusively 
Mrs.  Dunstanville's ;  nor  could  she,  if  a 
friend,  or  person  on  business,  called  on 
her,  be  sure  of  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  a  room  for  five  minutes;  not  any  thing 
was  added,not  any  thing  diminished,  for  her 
convenience. — "  Mrs.  Dunstanville  is  very 

welcome 
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welcome  to  remain  here, and  she  can  be  very 
useful  in  waiting  on  mamma ;  but  she  must 
not  be  allowed  to  alter  the  arrangements  of 
the  house,  or  increase  the  expences,  more 
than  necessary,"  said  Miriam  to  her  father, 
who,  if  he  thought  such  an  arrangement 
somewhat  severe,  had  not  courage  to  con- 
tradict Miriam,  especially  when  she  talked 
of  not  increasing  expences. 

A  state  of  things  such  as  this  could  not 
exist  long;  but  it  was  broken  in  away 
little  expected,  and  less  desired :  a  sudden 
and  violent  paralytic  seizure  threatened  to 
cut  short  the  thread  (already  protracted 
beyond  expectation)  of  Mrs.  St.  Orme's 
afflicted  life.  It  was  a  principle  in  the  fa- 
mily not  to  have  hired  nurses  about  them ; 
hence  Augusta  tool^  her  station  in  the  sick 
room  of  her  mother,  where,  for  many 
weeks,  Miriam  and  herself  found  them- 
selves condemned  to  witness  the  tortures 
of  a  loved  parent,  and,  almost  without 
success,  administer  all  that  kindness,  pa- 
tience, and  affection  could  devise,  tp  alle- 
viate 
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viate  her  pain,  sooth  her  to  rest,  or  com- 
ply with  her  wishes. 

To  Miriam  this  was  a  state  of  fatigue 
and  confinement  sufficiently  wearying  to 
banish  the  faint  carnation  of  her  cheek, 
and  dim  the  lustre  of  her  dark  eye.  But 
it  was  Augusta  on  whom  it  fell  most  hea- 
vily ;  day  and  night  were  alike  with  her ; 
and  having  no  concern  in  the  management 
of  the  house,  her  entire  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  sick  room.  So  exclusively 
was  this  the  case,  that  her  little  girls  were 
in  the  house  several  hours  before  she  could 
see  them,  or  Alfred,  who  arrived  the  same 
day ;  and  for  several  months  she  did  not 
once  join  the  family  circle  at  their  meals, 
content  to  take  whatever  she  could  in 
Mrs.  St.  Orme's  apartments. 

To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  and 
of  none  more  than  her  medical  attendants, 
this  heavily  afflicted  parent  again  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  brought  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  enjoy  the  society  of  her  fa- 
mily;    but   that  activity  which  through 

life 
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life  had  so  distinguished  her,  was  gone  for 
ever,  and  to  be  able  to  move  from  one 
room  to  another,  was  the  utmost  her  most 
sanguine  friends  could  now  hope  for  her ; 
and  to  achieve  this,  neither  expence,  care, 
fatigue,  watching,  nor  exertion  was  spared. 
At  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  her 
tender  nurses,  affectionate  husband,  and 
fond  children,  did,  however,  reap  the  re- 
ward of  their  almost  superhuman  labours, 
in  seeing  her  again  able,  with  very  trifling 
assistance,  to  make  her  way  from  room  to 
room,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  better 
health  than  before  this  severe  attack. 

And  now  it  was  that  Augusta's  intre- 
pidity forsook  her ;  the  immediate  call  for 
exertion  was  over,  and  she  felt  her  heart 
and  spirit  fail  within  her.  In  the  strug- 
gles, both  mental  and  bodily,  of  the  last 
year,  she  had  nearly  lost  her  sight,  and 
her  senses  frequently  threatened  to  desert 
their  post.  From  a  girl  she  had  been 
subject  to  violent  attacks  in  the  head,  but 
so  greatly  were  they  now  increased,  that 

when 
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when  at  last  she  was  at  liberty  to  retire 
to  her  room,  after  settling  Mrs.  St.  Orme 
in  bed,  she  dreaded  to  do  so — dreaded  the 
effects  of  reflection  (if  reflection  that  wan- 
dering wild  recollection  of  the  past,  and 
fear  of  the  future,  which  never  left  her, 
could  be  called).  Night  after  night  waned 
away,  and  the  distracted  Augusta  rose 
from  her  sleepless  bed  with  scarcely  sense 
sufficient  to  guide  her  steps  through  the 
day — suffering  agonies  of  pain  in  her  head 
— not  daring  to  complain — unpitied — un- 
commiserated,  and  unusually  fortunate 
if  not  reproached  with  pride,  sullenness, 
extravagance,  and  want  of  thought,  during 
the  day. 

The  fact  was,  St.  Orme  had  no  idea 
what  his  daughter  was  suffering ;  he  was 
the  last  man  on  earth  to  add  a  pang  to 
sorrow,  or  treat  affliction  lightly ;  he  knew 
Augusta's  situation  was  distressing,  and 
her  position  an  unpleasant  one,  and  to  that 
he  attributed  every  change  in  her  man- 
ner or  spirits,  and  certainly  thought  she 

vol.  iv.  g  repined 
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repined  more  than  was  consistent  with 
Christianity,  and  evinced  great  pride  in 
not  bending  her  mind  more  readily  to  the 
humility  of  her  circumstances;  and  this 
he  failed  not  to  tell  her,  without  much  re- 
gard to  time  or  person.  But  little  did  he 
suspect  her  sleepless  nights,  her  silent 
agony,  her  severe  sufferings,  or  the  con- 
temptuous neglect  and  proud  contumely 
with  which  she  was  often  treated  by  those 
who  in  former  days  had  bowed  to  her  be- 
hests. 

Augusta,  on  her  part,  was  too  proud  to 
complain,  where  she  thought  confidence 
was  not  solicited ;  too  ill  to  be  cheerful ; 
and  too  wretched  to  entirely  conceal  her 
griefs :  mortified,  suffering,  and  indig- 
nant, her  only  consolation  was  in  the  du- 
ties of  religion ;  the  study  of  that  book 
which  promises  "  a  rest  for  the  weary  and 
feeavy  laden,"  seldom  failed  to  subdue  her 
wayward  repinings,  and  hush  her  agitated 
spirit  into  composure.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  hide  from  the  children  that  their 

mother 
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mother  was  a  dependant,  and  unhappy. 
Henrietta,  affectionate  and  quicksighted, 
saw  as  readily,  and  felt  as  keenly  as  her- 
self, and  but  too  frequently  drew  down 
reproof,  by  attempting  to  resent  what  she 
considered  as  indignities  towards  her 
mother. 

"  It  will  never  do,"  said  Augusta,  as 
she  gave  Mrs.  St.  Orme  her  breakfast; 
"  some  alteration  must  be  made ;  my 
health  and  strength  are  quite  unequal  to 
the  demands  made  on  them.  My  child- 
ren's education  is  almost  totally  neglected, 
or,  at  best,  very  irregular ;  besides  which, 
they  see  and  hear  too  much,  and  then  get 
corrected  for  observing." 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  dear,"  returned 
Mrs.  St.  Orme ;  "  and  I  feel  convinced  it 
will  never  be  otherwise  here.  Miriam, 
though  a  good  girl,  has  had  her  own  way 
too  long  to  yield  her  opinions  to  any  one, 
and  your  father  would  not  like  to  enforce 
it;  besides  this,  there  is  a  large  circle, 
whose  remarks  we  cannot  control.  I 
g  2  should 
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should  really  advise  you  to  take  some  de- 
cisive step  with  respect  to  the  children." 

*  There  is  then,  my  dear  mother,  but 
one  step  I  can  take;  for  suffering  as  I 
now  suffer,  I  am  inadequate,  even  if  I  had 
it,  to  conduct  a  house  and  school.  My 
only  plan  now  is,  to  take  a  situation  as 
resident  governess:  but  how  can  I  leave 
you  ?" 

Mrs.  St.  Or  me  started  in  astonishment. 
— "  Take  a  situation,  Augusta  !  is  it  come 
to  that  ?  must  you  be  a  servant  at  last  ?" 

"  There  is  nothing  servile  in  it,  my  dear 
mother ;  I  should  know  my  specific  du- 
ties, and  could,  I  think,  fulfil  them  so  as 
to  secure  respect ;  only  I  must  leave  you 
and  my  girls." 

"  Do  not  think  of  me,  my  child,  if 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  such  a 
degradation  ;  Miriam  will  attend  to  me 
when  you  are  not  here — though  but  an 
indifferent  nurse,  she  will  be  kind,  and  I 
can  now  do  with  but  little  nursing,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  St.  Orme,  in  doleful  accents. 

Augusta, 
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Augusta,  however,  thought  much  of  it; 
but,  by  her  mother's  advice,  did  not  men- 
tion her  intentions  in  the  family. 

A  letter  received  a  few  days  after  from 
Gordon,  announcing  his  speedy  return, 
giving  some  directions  respecting  his  bed- 
room, and  stating  plans  which  he  should 
immediately  put  into  execution,  in  which 
Augusta  and  her  children  were  involved, 
no  part  of  which  met  with  any  objection 
from  Mr.  St.  Orme,  convinced  Augusta 
no  time  was  to  be  lost..,  She  clearly  saw 
Gordon's  return  would  be  far  from  adding 
to  her  comforts.  At  present  she  scarcely 
knew  him,  for  when  Augusta  married  he 
was  a  mere  child,  and  since  then  she  had 
never  seen  him  for  more  than  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  only  as  a 
schoolboy.  The  short  time  he  was  at 
home,  during  the  worst  part  of  her  mo- 
ther's illness,  Augusta  thought  f?  Mr.  Gor- 
don" a  very  consequential,  quiet,  com- 
manding sort  of  gentleman,  widely  diffe- 
rent from  the  screaming  Gordon  of  his  in- 
G  S  fancy ; 
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fancy  ;  but  as  yet  his  character  was  scarce- 
ly formed,  and  what  it  would  be,  remained 
to  be  proved.  At  all  events,  she  thought 
her  safety  consisted  in  flight;  and  one 
week  after  saw  her  the  engaged  governess 
of  lady  Roebuck's  four  daughters.  Au- 
gusta's reference  to  a  lady  of  the  first  re- 
spectability in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mil- 
banke,  was  replied  to  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner ;  and  lady  Roebuck  was  "  but 
too  happy  in  securing  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
for  her  girls." 

When  this  arrangement  was  made 
known,  Augusta  observed,  with  plea- 
sure, that  it  appeared  to  meet  the  approval 
of  her  father,  who  told  her,  with  kind- 
ness, that  if,  on  trying  the  situation,  she 
found  herself  inadequate  to  it,  or  uncom- 
fortable, she  would  at  all  times  find  a 
home  with  him. 

Augusta's  ready  tears  started   to  her 
eyes;  but  were  sent  back  again  by  Mi- 
riam rather  coolly  and  laconically  inquir- 
ing— 
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ing "  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  your 

children,  Mrs.  Dunstanville  ?" 

"  I  shall  place  the  two  girls  in  a  school, 
Miriam,  and  Alfred  will  remain  as  he  is." 

"  I  do  not  consider  Alfred ;  this,   of 
course,  will  be  his  home." 

"  I  know  it ;  and  Anna  and  Henrietta 
must,  for  the  first  time,  be  separated  from  ■ 
their  friends,  and  confided  to  strangers; 
the  eye  of  Omnipotence  will,  however, 
watch  over  and  guard  them  :  the  path  of 
duty  is  sometimes  a  rugged  path—it  is  so 
with  me ;  but  however  painful  to  self,  I 
will    endeavour   to   pursue  it  undeviat- 

ingly." 

"  And  if  you  do  so,  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence will  follow  you,  and  however 
great  your  present  trials,  they  will  ulti- 
mately meet  a  reward,"  said  Mr.  St.  Orme, 
emphatically. 

Augusta  felt  as  if  she  could  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  him ;  his  approba- 
tion then,  as  ever,  was  her  richest  reward ; 
and   with  a  heart  eased  of  its   heaviest 
G  4  burden, 
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burden,  she  set  about  preparing  for  her 
new  undertaking. 

But  Augusta's  trials  were  not  to  end 
here.  Alfred,  from  infancy,  was  peculi- 
arly subject  to  fever.  Very  few  years 
passed  in  which  he  did  not  suffer  from  an 
attack  of  this  frightful  disease ;  it  seldom 
assumed  a  very  formidable  appearance, 
but  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  con- 
tinual fear :  he  now  came  home  from 
school  to  recruit  his  strength  after  a  slight 
attack ;  but  either  he  was  inadequate  to 
the  short  journey,  or  the  excitement  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  an  access  of  fever 
followed,  of  the  low  typhus  kind,  that  pla- 
ced his  life  in  imminent  danger,  and  filled 
his  mother's  aching  heart  with  bitter  grief. 

Lady  Roebuck  was  content  to  wait  for 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  until  she  returned  to 
Hilston  Park,  a  period  of  several  weeks ; 
and  during  that  time  poor  Alfred  claimed 
her  utmost  care :  he  was,  however,  re- 
covering, when  Mrs.  St.  Orme  told  Au- 
gusta that  her  father,  thinking  she  would 

be 
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be  more  satisfied  to  leave  Anna  with  them 
than  among  strangers  in  a  school,  proposed 
she  should  do  so,  on  paying  a  moderate 
sum  for  her  board,  and  Miriam  should 
finish  her  education. 

This  was  a  proposal  highly  gratifying 
to  Augusta ;  for  Anna  was  far  too  meek 
and  retiring  to  be  left  with  satisfaction  to 
contend  with  other  girls  in  a  school :  she 
was  particularly  fond  of  her  aunt,  and 
would  feel  the  separation  from  her  mother 
less  than  in  any  other  way. 

This  point  settled,  Henrietta  was,  with 
a  thousand  tears  and  heartfelt  prayers, 
placed  with  a  lady  whom  the  elder  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  and  her  daughter,  lady  Plum, 
patronized,  agreeable  to  their  wish,  and 
under  the  promise  that  her  holidays  should 
be  spent  with  them. 

To  the  proud  spirit  of  Augusta  this 
was  a  bitter  pill ;  but  she  thought  her 
children's  interest  demanded  it,  and  for 
their  advantage  no  potion  was  too  bitter, 
no  sacrifice  too  great. 

g  5  There 
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There  are  certainly  some  moments  so 
big  with  interest,  so  full  of  emotion,  that 
in  them  we  live  and  feel  more  than  in 
years  of  common  life ;  such  moments  are 
only  experienced  by  strong  or  enthusiastic 
minds,  and  they  compress  the  agony  or 
joy  of  a  life  in  themselves,  Such  was  the 
moment  when  Augusta,  leaving  her  dar- 
ling child  to  the  doubtful  care  of  strangers, 
turned  her  weary  footsteps  from  the  door, 
and  scarce  trusting  her  voice  to  utter  a 
farewell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend,  sought 
the  stage  that  was  to  convey  her  home. 
It  was  a  chilly  wet  evening  in  April, 
Augusta  was  rather  late,  and  every  place 
was  occupied. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  asked  Townsend. 

"  I  must  go,"  replied  she,  hardly  con- 
scious of  what  she  said. 

"  There  is  room  outside,"  said  the  dri- 
ver— "  and  the  lady  shall  be  took  care  of; 
she'll  go  as  comfortable  as  inside." 
«   "  Impossible  ft  cried  Townsend  and  his 
wife  in  a  breath. 

«  I  must 
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M  I  must  go,  and  cannot  afford  a  chaise ; 
the  outside — any  thing  will  do,"  returned 
Augusta,  mournfully. 

Some  arrangements  were  now  made  for 
her  comforts,  and  careless  to  all  external 
circumstances,  weary,  oppressed,  and  de- 
jected, Mrs.  Dunstanville  mounted  the 
roof  of  a  common  stage-coach.  She  sat 
between  two  respectable-looking  men,  who 
appeared  to  respect  her  evident  dejection, 
by  shewing  her  every  little  attention  in 
their  power,  without  intrusiveness,  or 
breaking  the  sad  chain  of  her  thoughts  by 
speaking.  But  Augusta,  generally  alive 
to  every  little  act  of  kindness  or  bien- 
seance,  was  now  totally  insensible  to 
the  rain,  the  wind,  the  company,  the 
roads,  great-coats,  cloaks,  and  every  thing 
that  surrounded  her;  one  overwhelming 
certainty  swallowed  up  every  other — she 
was  to  be  torn  from  her  children,  and 
they  and  she  thrown  among  strangers, 
under  untried  circumstances ;  home,  pro- 
perty, domestic  comfort  —  all,  all  were 
g  6  gone, 
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gone,  and  the  sad  feeling  of  desolation 
and  misery  seemed  to  freeze  the  very  life- 
blood  from  her  heart,  and  deaden  every 
other  feeling  and  sentiment. 

Misery  so  intense  as  this  could  not  last 
long — its  very  intensity  exhausted  it ;  and 
Augusta,  overcome  with  fatigue,  slept 
that  night  more  soundly  and  undisturbed 
than  she  had  done  for  many  months.  Two 
days  only  remained  before  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  was  to  join  the  family  of  lady 
Roebuck.  Alfred  was  still  extremely  de- 
licate; his  mother  was  however  certain 
that  he  would  meet  with  every  care  and 
attention  that  the  best  medical  attend- 
ance, money,  or  affection  could  bestow. 
He  was  even  more  than  ever  the  family 
darling,  and  Miriam's  whole  heart  was 
devoted  to  him.  She  would  not,  there- 
fore, trust  herself  to  think,  or  for  one  mo- 
ment encourage  maternal  fears ;  her  life 
had  been  a  continued  change  of  disasters, 
and  the  last  sixteen  months,  over  which 
we  have  so  hastily  run,  replete  with  in- 
cidents 
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cidents,  that  would  have  afforded  our  great 
Northern  cotemporary  materials  for  a 
dozen  volumes,  wherewith  to  amuse  the 
public,  and  enrich  his  own  treasury.  To 
Augusta,  however,  and  to  her  historian, 
they  were  painful  to  experience,  and  im- 
possible to  describe.  Equally  so  is  it  to 
portray  the  contending  emotions  with 
which  she  bid  adieu  to  a  family  endeared 
by  all  the  ties  of  nature,  affection,  suffer- 
ing, and  enthusiasm — and  accompanied 
by  Miriam,  bent  her  steps  to  the  house  of 
lady  Roebuck's  friend.  Happily  the  car- 
riages were  at  the  door,  trunks  and  im- 
perials fastened  on  ;  her  ladyship,  with  her 
sister  and  eldest  daughter,  already  seated ; 
the  other  carriage  loaded  with  servants 
and  children,  ready  to  start,  and  not  one 
moment  to  be  lost ;  one  hasty,  short  adieu, 
and  Augusta  was  in  the  carriage ;  the 
footman  put  up  the  steps,  sprang  into  his 
place,  and  instantly  all  was  in  motion.  A 
turn  in  the  road  gave  the  sisters  one  more 
glance  at  each  other ;  Miriam  waved  her 

hand, 
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hand,  and  Augusta  recollecting  this  was 
not  the  place  for  emotion,  dashed  back 
the  unbidden  tear,  and  smiled  a  last  fare- 
well. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


I  will  endeavour  to  subdue  this  wayward  disposition,  nor 
continue  to  augment  the  miseries  inseparable  from  hu- 
manity, by  looking  back  and  dwelling  on  the  painful 
remembrances  of  the  sufferings  I  have  endured. — From 
the  German  of  Goethe. 

"  Have  you  done  the  honours  of  Hilston 
Park,  Miss  Roebuck,  and  shewn  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  the  lions  ?"  asked  lady  Roe- 
buck the  day  after  their  arrival,  when  they 
assembled  at  dinner. 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  I  fancy  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville does  not  often  get  such  fine  exercise 
as  we  have  given  her  this  morning." 

"  The  girls  are  full  of  spirit,  my  dear 
madam,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  "  but  they 
are  very  affectionate,  and  lord  Roebuck 
likes  to  see  them  happy,  so  we  never  curb 
them  :  they  are  monstrous  great  girls,  but 

their 
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their  father  likes  that  too ;  you  will  find 
them  tolerably  forward,  I  fancy,  for  they 
have  all  excellent  abilities.  But  I  hope 
you  like  walking,  Mrs.  Dunstanville." 

"  Moderately,  madam,  but  I  confess 
myself  fatigued  with  this  morning's  exer- 
cise." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that ; 
let  me  beg,  my  dear  madam,  that  you 
never  fatigue  yourself;  the  girls  can  take 
a  run  in  the  park  without  you,  at  any 
time,  though  certainly  I  would  much  ra- 
ther you  were  with  them  ;  but  pray  do 
not  fatigue  yourself." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady,"  returned  Au- 
gusta, with  a  smile  of  mingled  gratitude 
and  amusement,  "  I  can  walk  without 
inconvenience,  quite  as  much  as  it  will  be 
proper  for  the  young  ladies,  who  must 
learn  to  take  their  exercise,  as  they  must 
do  every  thing  else,  like  gentlewomen  /" 

A  look  was  exchanged  between  lady 
Roebuck  and  her  sister,  which  seemed  to 
say — "  She  has  found  them  out  then  al- 
ready," 
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ready,"  and  the  conversation  immediately 
took  a  turn. 

On  retiring  from  the  dining-room,  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  was  on  the  point  of  with- 
drawing to  her  own  apartment;  but  re- 
collecting she  had  a  part  to  sustain,  and 
consequence  to  support,  she  took  Miss 
Roebuck's  arm,  and  followed  her  ladyship 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"  What !"  cried  Miss  Gilmore,  "  you 
Amabel  quietly  seated  in  a  drawing- 
room  !" 

"  New  lords,  new  laws,  aunt ;  but  we 
shall  see,"  returned  the  young  lady  boldly. 

"  You  appear  surprised,  Miss  Gilmore, 
but  where  should  your  nieces  be  at  this 
hour  but  in  the  drawing-room?"  asked 
Augusta  firmly. 

"  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  keep  them  here 
if  you  can  !  but  you  will  soon  find  Mabel 
prefers  the  stable  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  grooms  to 
that  of  any  one  else." 

"  For  shame,  Isabella,"  cried  lady  Roe- 
buck, 
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buck,  "  you  constantly  endeavour  to  make 
the  girls  appear  coarse — let  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  form  her  own  opinion." 

"  That  she  will  do  quickly  enough, 
Kate;  and  will,  if  she  does  not,  as  so 
many  have  done,  take  fright,  and  start  at 
the  end  of  a  month." 

"  I  am  not  easily  frightened,"  said  Au- 
gusta, "  and  shall  endeavour  to  find  some 
appropriate  employ  for  this  and  every 
other  hour,  when  we  are  a  little  settled. 
— Miss  Roebuck,  my  love,  have  you  no 
netting  or  little  fancy-work  in  hand  ?" 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  allow 
them  to  go  to  the  gardener's  house  with 
me  this  afternoon;  I  ordered  dinner  an 
hour  earlier  on  purpose,"  said  lady  Roe- 
buck, in  an  entreating  accent. 

Augusta  readily  complied,  not  sorry  to 
be  rid  of  them  a  little  time ;  for  with  un- 
merciful violence  they  had  dragged  her 
from  room  to  room,  from  gallery  to  gal- 
lery, and  from  walk  to  walk,  until  every 
bone  ached  with  fatigue. 

On 
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On  retiring  to  her  room  that  night,  Au- 
gusta perceived,  what  before  she  had  been  too 
fully  occupied  to  observe — that  the  room 
appropriated  to  her,  with  the  study,  and 
young  ladies'  bedroom,  were  at  the  extreme 
end  of  a  long  gallery,  far  distant  from  the 
other  part  of  the  family,  and  could  be  cut 
off  from  it  by  the  closing  of  a  large  door, 
thickly  studded  with  nails.  Her  own 
room  was  the  last  of  a  long  suit  of  fur- 
nished but  untenanted  apartments  ;  it  was 
also  by  far  the  worst  in  furniture  and  con- 
venience. Augusta  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  had  stipulated  for  an  occa- 
sional fire  in  her  bedroom  ;  here,  however, 
was  not  any  fire-place,  and  the  study 
smoked  horribly ;  there  was  no  conveni- 
ence for  her  books,  not  even  a  closet — one 
small  chest  of  drawers,  a  dressing-table, 
washing-stand,  and  three  chairs,  composed 
the  furniture — all  save  a  small  tent  bed- 
stead, with  comfortable  but  common  bed- 
ding. To  read  or  to  write  there  was 
almost  impossible;  for  to  its  other  com- 
forts 
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forts,  it  added  that  of  a  north-east  aspect. 

Augusta  smiled  as  she  surveyed  her  ac- 
commodations— so  very  inferior  to  those 
she  had  provided  for  every  inmate  at  Mil- 
banke.  Yet  lady  Roebuck  had  more  than 
once  observed  on  Mrs.  Dunstanville's 
"  dignified  manners ;"  that  it  gave  her  a 
decided  advantage,  in  that  "  no  one  would 
dare  venture  to  treat  her  disrespectfully^ 
or  fail  in  even  the  smallest  attention."     - 

The  inconsistency  struck  her  forcibly. 
— "  Yet,"  thought  she,  "  this  is  what  others 
have  been  supplied  with,  and  I  must  en- 
deavour to  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
have  made  my  own  election,  and  must 
abide  by  it." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  Augusta 
was  pleased  by  hearing  the  breakfast-bell 
would  be  rung  half  an  hour  earlier,  in  or- 
der that  all  the  family  might  go  to  church. 
A  great  bustle  in  the  opposite  room  ex- 
citing her  attention,  and  knowing  it  to 
belong  to  the  young  ladies,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  such 

a  scene 
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a  scene  of  confusion  as  had  scarcely  ever 
before  met  her  eyes :  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  stood  a  young  woman,  ycleped 
"  child's  maid,"  four  girls,  three  of  whom 
were  quite  young  women,  jumping  over 
the  beds,  pulling  open  drawers,  and  quar- 
relling—  such  overturning  of  drawers, 
dressing-boxes,  &c. — such  scrambling  for 
clothes — such  tearing  of  strings  and  but- 
tons— such  contradiction,  and  such  vulgar 
confusion,  Augusta  had  never  before  seen. 

"  There,  young  ladies,  now  you  are 
caught !  I  told  you  how  'twould  be,"  cried 
the  servant. 

"  Well,  Robins,  it  is  all  your  fault,  for 
not  putting  the  things  in  their  places ;  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it,"  cried  Miss 
Roebuck  and  Miss  Eliza,  in  a  breath. 

"  I  dare  say !  pray  who  has  been  doing 
all  this  ?"  retorted  the  angry  servant,  and 
one  of  the  sisters. 

With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
obtained  silence,  and  firmly  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  thing  like  excuse  or  fault 

from 
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from  either  of  them,  she  stood  by  until 
the  four  were  dressed,  peremptorily  pre- 
serving silence:  that  finished—*-"  Now, 
Robins,"  said  she,  "  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  restore  order  to  those  drawers 
and  boxes — indeed  to  the  room  altogether, 
and  then  I  will  see  that  it  be  kept  so." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  though  if  you  please  I 
an't  housemaid,  and  'tis  her  place  to  do 
the  rooms." 

"  It  is  not  her  place,  I  imagine,  to  keep 
or  put  the  young  ladies  things  in  order : 
however,  let  every  thing  be  made  neat  by 
some  one,"  returned  Mrs.  Dunstanville, 
rather  stiffly  ;  for  it  was  soon  discoverable 
that  there  existed  very  little  order  or  re- 
spect in  the  children's  department. 

At  breakfast  Miss  Gil  more  compliment- 
ed her  nieces  on  their  neat  and  clean  ap- 
pearance— "  Every  pin  in  its  place,  I  do 
believe,"  said  she. 

"  You  may  thank  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
for  that,"  replied  Eliza,  "  for  Robins  would 

not 
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not  have  finished  us  to-day  if  she  had  not 
stood  by." 

"  Mrs.  Dunstanville  is  exceedingly 
good,"  returned  lady  Roebuck.  "  But 
pray,  my  dear  madam,  do  not  worry  your- 
self with  them;  they  will  manage  with 
Robins  very  well ;  and  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  have  much  assistance." 

"  They  will  never  receive  any  from  me, 
madam,  but  such  as  will  teach  them  to  be 
orderly  and  independent." 

"  Oh,  I  know  that;  but  pray  don't 
plague  yourself." 

"  Who  walks  and  who  rides  to  church 
to-day?"  interrupted  Miss  Roebuck. 

And  now  Augusta  heard  that  every 
Sunday  morning  the  family  attended  at  a 
church  four  miles  distant ;  in  the  afternoon 
at  their  own  parish  church,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  miles;  that  as  the  carriage 
could  not  take  all,  one  part  walked  there 
and  the  other  back,  except  her  ladyship, 
who,  being  lame,  always  rode.  Augusta, 
on  being  applied  to,  preferred  walking  to 

church 
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church  rather  than  back;  and  Miss  Gil- 
more  and  Amabel  proposed  accompanying 
her :  on  the  road  Amabel  continually  put 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  in  a  fright,  with  her 
rude  gaiety,  or  shocked  her  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  her  manners  and  expressions.  A 
deep  and  rapid  stream  ran  across  the  lane 
they  had  to  pass,  over  which  were  placed 
a  few  steppings tones,  that  with  care  ena~ 
bled  passengers  to  cross  with  perfect  safety. 
— "  Allow  me  to  assist  you,  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville; Mabel  and  I  know  the  road 
perfectly,  and  are  acquainted  with  all  its 
stony  accommodations  and  watery  beau- 
ties," said  Miss  Gilmore,  with  great  good- 
nature. 

Augusta  accepted  her  assistance,  and 
looking  back  to  see  for  Mabel,  saw  her 
following  indeed,  but  not  precisely  as  she 
expected ;  for  Mabel,  disclaiming  the  aid 
of  steppingstones,  had  stripped  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  was  boldly  ford- 
ing the  stream. — "  There,"  cried  she,  as 
she  gained  the  other  side,  "  that  is  doing 

it 
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it  with  spirit;  not  mimpetty,  pimpetty, 
picking  one's  way  over  a  few  stepping- 
stones  !" 

"  And  is  that  your  usual  method  of 
crossing  this  stream,  Miss  Amabel  ?"  asked 
Augusta. 

*  Why,"  returned  the  young  lady,  care- 
lessly, as  she  readjusted  her  dress,  "  oftener 
perhaps  than  any  other  way;  for  I  do 
most  abominably  hate  pretty  delicate 
Missy  ways." 

"  And  I  never  will  allow  boisterous, 
vulgar  ones :  such  an  action  as  this  I  could 
not  have  credited,  had  I  not  witnessed  it, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  nobleman's  daughter." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am  !  but  seeing  is 
believing,  and  you  will  see  worse  than  this 
at  Hilston,  depend  upon  it." 

"  You  will  find  your  situation  here,  my 
dear  madam,"  observed  Miss  Gilmore,  "the 
very  opposite  of  a  sinecure:  for  the  sake 
of  the  girls,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
continue  in  it :  they  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate, seldom  retaining  a  governess 

vol.  iv.  h  more 
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more  than  six  months — often  less  than 
that.  My  sister  wishes  them  to  be  gen- 
tlewomen, well  informed,  and  accomplish- 
ed, yet  she  encourages  this  wild  conduct, 
and,  what  is  worse,  will  not  allow  any  go- 
verness full  control  over  them  :  and  Roe- 
buck is  worse  again;  you  have  not  yet 
seen  him  j  he  is  as  wild  as  an  untamed 
colt,  and  will  run  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gances with  the  girls,  who  treat  him  with 
as  little  respect  as  they  do  the  groom : 
Mabel  yonder,  rides  and  hunts  with  him ; 
but  his  favourite  is  Eliza,  who  is  beyond 
doubt  a  girl  of  great  talent ;  but  of  her, 
Mrs.  Dunstanville,  be  careful ;  her  parents 
will  not  see  her  faults — her  friends  cannot 
be  so  blind ;  but  they  cannot  cure — you 
perhaps  may ;  but  beware  how  you  trust 
her." 

The  afternoon  walk,  with  Miss  Roe- 
buck and  Kate,  was  something  better: 
Augusta  held  Kate  firmly  by  the  hand, 
and  kept  Miss  Roebuck's  arm  within  hers, 
evidently   contrary   to  their  inclinations, 

though 
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though  she  would  not  appear  to  see  it,  but 
continued  to  converse  with  them  on  every 
interesting  subject  she  could  introduce. 

1  "  Now,"  cried  Mabel,  as  she  saw  Mrs. 
Danstanville  enter  the  carriage  to  return 
home — "  now  for  a  good  run,  or  a  leap,  or 
plunge — no  goody  StifFairs  to  prevent !" 

ff  Saucy  girl !"  said  her  mother. 

f  How  they  will  enjoy  themselves  !  I 
hate  a  carriage,"  exclaimed  Miss  Roebuck. 

"  Not  more,  Nora,  than  we  did  in  com- 
ing, I  am  sure,"  cried  Kate. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
did  tell  us  some  entertaining  anecdotes, 
so  that  the  walk  appeared  short;  but  po- 
sitively it  was  like  walking  in  Bath:  I 
never  was  half  so  prim  in  the  country  be- 
fore." 

"  The  town  or  country  equally  require 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  a  gentlewoman 
should  never  violate  her  claim  to  that  title, 
by  running  and  hoydening  like  a  country 
bumpkin:  you  will,  I  am  sure,  see  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  that  respect  due 
H  2  to 
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to  your  birth  and  rank,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  uniform  elegance  of  manners, 
added  to  politeness  and  good  conduct." 

"  The  girls,  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville,  will  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and 
so  shall  I,"  replied  lady  Roebuck,  "  for 
your  kindness ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will 
allow  them  some  liberty,  and  not  fatigue 
yourself  by  constant  watchfulness:  they 
must  have  a  race  and  a  run  sometimes. 
You  are  an  early  riser,  I  hope,"  continued 
she ;  "  for  1  like  the  business  of  the  school 
to  commence  at  six  in  the  morning  ;  but 
pray  don't  worry  yourself  with  them  ;  they 
are  girls  of  good  abilities,  and  will  improve 
with  very  little  attention,  though  they 
have  been  very  unfortunate,  poor  things, 
in  their  governesses.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but  we  never  get  one  to  stay  long; 
that  will  not  be  your  case  though,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  not,  madam ;  it  is  my  wish  to 
remain  until  the  young  ladies  have  finish- 
ed their  education ;  and  if  I  do  not,  you 
must  allow  me  to  say  the  fault  will  not 

be 
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be  mine,"  returned  Augusta,  who  in  a 
very  few  days  sensibly  felt  that  the  tor- 
menting rudeness  of  the  girls,  their  bois- 
terous mirth,  and  their  disrespectful  man- 
ners, were  all  less  formidable,  and  more 
patiently  to  be  borne,  than  the  incessant 
worry  of  the  mother's  covert  find  fault. 
With  a  continual  entreaty  that  "  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  would  not  fatigue  herself," 
she  contrived  to  fill  every  moment  of  the 
long  day,  constantly  finding  out  some  im- 
provement, or  some  alteration,  that  in- 
fringed on  the  rules  laid  down  by  Augus- 
ta, and  constantly  breaking  the  regularity 
of  their  hours,  by  requiring  the  attend- 
ance of  one  or  two  of  the  young  ladies, 
as  she  went  in  a  wheel  chair  to  the  gar- 
den, the  pinery,  the  hothouses,  the  dove- 
cot, the  farm,  and  a  hundred  other  odd- 
like places. 

With  order  and  regularity  perpetually 
on  her  lips,  not  one  clear  idea  of  it  ever 
entered  her  head,  and  with  endless  pro- 
fessions of  politeness  and  feeling,  not  one 
h  3  particle 
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particle  of  either  dwelt  in  her  heart ;  un- 
feeling and  coldhearted,  the  smile  which 
constantly  adorned  her  handsome  face  was 
meant  more  to  shew  off  a  fine  set  of  teeth 
than  to  express  or  impart  pleasure,  for  self 
was  the  first  and  last  consideration  with 
lady  Roebuck. 

The  return  of  lord  Roebuck,  Augusta 
hoped  would  improve  the  comforts  of  her 
situation  ;  but  her  first  introduction  to 
him  almost  destroyed  that  hope — a  hand- 
some dashing  young  man,  not  more  than 
two  or  three  and  thirty,  six  feet  high,  and 
dressed  in  a  fashionable  morning  costume. 
His  lordship  shook  Mrs.  Dunstanville  by 
the  hand  with  easy  freedom,  exclaiming 
— "  Ah  !  how  do — how  do  ?  something 
like  this  for  a  gouvernante ;  well,  how  do 
the  girls  get  on  ?  full  of  fun  as  ever  ?  spi- 
rited lasses,  hey  !" 

Augusta  made  some  slight  kind  of  re- 
ply, as  turning  towards  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, lord  Roebuck  continued — "  How  is 

your 
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your  pony,  Nora  ?  you  ride  often,  I  hope, 
my  girl  ?" 

"  We  have  Only  been  home  a  month, 
papa,  and  Mabel  rides  often,  so  I  could 
not" 

"  Could  not !  why  the  devil  could  not  ? 
have  you  but  one  horse,  one  saddle,  or 
what?" 

"  But  one  groom,  sir ;  and  I  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  allow  more  than  one  of 
your  daughters  to  ride  with  him ;  they 
might  have  enjoyed  this  exercise  by  turns, 
but  Miss  Roebuck  preferred  remaining  at 
home,"  replied  Augusta  politely. 

"  You  are  right,  madam,  quite  right ; 
Sam  is  too  young  to  be  trusted  with  two 
of  them  at  one  time,  though  they  ride  like 
hunters,  and  leap  like  the  devil — I  taught 
them  that  myself:  but  now  for  refine- 
ments; Eliza,  how  goes  on  the  music?" 

"  Oh,  famously !  I  can  play  *  Maggy 
Lawder,'  with  variations,  if  you  will  ac- 
company me  with  the  flute,  like  a  new 
one." 

h  4  A  glance 
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A  glance  from  Augusta's  eye  covered 
Eliza's  face  and  neck  with  crimson.  Her 
father's  loud  laugh  was  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Dunstanville's  seriousness,  and  Eli- 
za's confusion. — "  What  is  the  matter?" 
cried  he ;  "  what,  you  spoke  too  freely,  I 
suppose  ?  Gad,  she  will  have  much  to  do 
that  makes  fine  ladies  of  my  hoydens !" 

"  But  your  lordship  wishes  their  man- 
ners to  be  more  refined  and  soft,  do  you 
not?"  asked  Augusta. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  you  are  right  in  that ; 
they  are  fine  girls,  and  1  love  them  dearly, 
but  I  am  not  blind  to  their  deficiencies ; 
only  give  them  your  own  manners  and 
carriage,  and  faith,  madam,  you  will  do 
me  a  greater  favour  than  by  giving  them 
the  wealth  of  Peru." 

Augusta  bowed  gracefully,  as  she  re- 
plied— "  The  young  ladies  have  a  great 
deal  to  unlearn ;  but  they  have  good  abi- 
lities, and  good  temper,  and  time  will  do 
much  for  them,  with  care  and  industry." 

"  I  hope,  Mrs.  Dunstanville,"  inter- 
rupted 
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rupted  lady  Roebuck,  "  that  you  are  very 
particular  with  them  when  they  practise 
singing.  Nora  tells  me  you  sing  delight- 
fully yourself;  now  pray  do  not  neglect 
them." 

"  Miss  Nora  is  very  flattering ;  but  I 
assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  as  I  did  in 
Devonshire,  that  I  am  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  science." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  all  that ;  but 
you  know  you  can  tell  when  they  sing  or 
play  correctly  ;  now  half  an  hour  each 
morning,  before  the  regular  business  of 
the  study  commences,  would  be  such  an 
advantage — indeed  it  is  essential,  and  you 
will  have  the  goodness  not  to  neglect  it." 

The  breakfast-party  now  broke  up,  and 
Augusta,  though  provoked  at  the  request, 
determined  if  possible  to  comply  with  the 
reasonable  desire  of  her  patroness,  and 
"  not  fatigue  herself,"  by  fagging  from 
four  in  the  morning  until  nine  at  night, 
comforting  herself  by  the  recollection, 
H  5  that 
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that  if  she  did  work  hard,  she  was  paid 
for  it. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
that  lady  Roebuck,  having  desired  Eliza 
to  go  with  her  to  the  farm,  Mabel  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  riding  six  or 
eight  miles  with  Sam,  and  Nora  was  in- 
vited by  her  father  to  try  her  pony  with 
him. 

"  They  will  all  be  back  in  time  to  read 
an  hour  before  tea  with  you,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, "  and  in  the  mean  time " 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  interrupted  Au- 
gusta, with  a  self-collected  smile,  "  I  will 
take  Kate  and  Walter  with  me  to  the  vil- 
lage— old  Mary  will  be  glad  of  a  visit  from 
us  this  evening." 

Augusta  and  her  young  friends,  after 
having  comforted  and  cheered  the  poor 
old  woman  by  their  kindness,  were  re- 
turning from  their  walk,  which  in  order 
to  shorten,  as  the  evening  began  to  ga- 
ther in,  they  made  by  the  beach,  which, 
broken  by  projecting  rock,  was  only  pass- 
able 
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able  at  that  part  at  low  water,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Augusta,  she  saw 
Miss  Roebuck  come  flying  towards  them 
on  her  high-fed  unworked  pony  :  the  ani- 
mal made  so  many  capers  and  curvets, 
that  she  evidently  kept  her  seat  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  Augusta,  who  was  no  horse- 
woman, beheld  her  with  horror  advance 
towards  a  rock,  round  whose  low  project- 
ing base  there  was  barely  room  to  walk 
carefully.  At  that  instant  Nora  drew  the 
reins  rather  too  suddenly,  and  the  little 
animal,  after  rearing  and  turning  fright-- 
fully  for  some  little  time,  fell  with  its  bur- 
den on  the  rugged  part  of  the  beach,  and 
rolled  over  her. 

Augusta  hastened  forward,  but  fortu- 
nately nc^  long  habit,  or  broad  fastener, 
impeded  the  use  of  Nora's  feet.  The  pony 
too  soon  recovered  its  feet,  and  ran  to- 
wards home  with  the  utmost  speed. 
This  poor  Nora  could  not  do;  she  was 
bruised  and  considerably  shaken,  but  her 
bones  were  not  broken  ;  and  Augusta  suc- 
h  6  ceededj 
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ceeded,  though  with  some  difficulty,  in 
getting  her  home  in  safety. 

On  the  road  she  learnt  that  lord  Roe- 
buck, on  meeting  his  wife  in  her  wheel- 
ing chair,  with  Eliza  and  two  servants, 
had  given  his  horse  to  one  of  the  servants, 
and  attached  himself  to  her  ladyship's 
chair,  desiring  his  daughter  to  ride  through 
the  park  home ;  but  Miss  Nora  chose  to 
go  forward  and  meet  Mrs.  Dunstanville ; 
and  scarcely  had  that  lady  rescued  her 
from  danger,  and  brought  her  home,  and 
applied  from  her  own  stores  proper  do- 
mestic remedies  for  her  bruises,  than  hear- 
ing herself  loudly  called  on  by  Eliza,  she 
hastened  toward  the  place  from  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  and  in  the  vestibule 
saw  lady  Roebuck  supported  by  her  hus- 
band and  her  own  maid,  in  the  wheeling 
chair,  which  was  much  broken. 

"  Do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville," 
groaned  her  ladyship,  "  help  Norton  to 
get  me  out  of  this  broken  thing,  and  carry 

me 
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me  up  stairs. — Stand  aside,  Roebuck,  you 
brute!" 

"  What  has  happened,  madam?  your 
hands  are  sadly  hurt,"  asked  Augusta. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask,"  replied  his  lordship : 
"  the  fact  is,  she  would  go  to  the  farm  in 
this  stupid  Bath  chair,  and  got  an  over- 
turn, for  which  I  am  blamed." 

"  To  be  sure  you  are — nobody  else 
would  have  been  so  stupid." 

"  Hold  your  tongues !"  cried  Miss  Gil- 
more,  who  now  joined  the  assembled 
group ;  "  you  are  but  boy  and  girl,  and 
will  never  be  any  thing  better,  I  fear :  but 
why  cannot  the  butler  help  Norton  carry 
you  up  as  usual,  Catharine,  instead  of 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  ?" 

"  I  wont  have  one  of  the  brutes  come 
near  me  for  a  month :  see  how  my  poor 
hands  are  bruised,  and  I  think  my  ribs 
are  broken,"  returned  her  ladyship,  has- 
tily. 

She  was  not  very  weighty,  and  was, 
without  much  difficulty,  conveyed  be- 
tween 
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tween  Augusta  and  Norton  to  her  room, 
where  for  several  days  her  bruises  confined 
her  until  near  dinner-time ;  but  lady  Roe- 
buck was  an  uncommon  character,  and 
had  as  little  feeling  for  her  own  pains  as 
for  those  of  others. 

Augusta  attempted  to  comply  with  the 
early  hours  prescribed  by  lady  Roebuck ; 
but  waiting  so  long  for  breakfast,  and  in- 
tense laborious  application,  with  no  other 
relief  than  a  long  walk  with  the  turbu- 
lent girls,  save  one  hour's  amusement  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  was  more  than  her 
health  would  bear;  and  after  a  week's  trial, 
not  considering  it  any  part  of  her  duty, 
she  gave  it  up.  Little,  however,  was 
gained  by  this ;  the  study  was  close  to  her 
bedroom,  and  while  one  girl  was  squalling, 
another  mimicked  or  ridiculed  her,  and 
the  two  others  forced  themselves  into  Au- 
gusta's room,  tormenting  her  by  a  thou- 
sand foolish  tricks. 

Hitherto  the  Saturday  afternoons  had 
been  a  sort  of  holiday,  and  spent  by  Au- 
gusta 
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gusta  either  in  her  own  room,  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  in  walking,  though  much 
as  possible  she  kept  the  young  people 
with  her  wherever  she  was.  One  Friday 
evening  a  large  party  were  at  Hilston 
Park,  when  Augusta  observed,  that  un- 
like any  former  occasion,  she  was  neither 
introduced  to  those  who  did  not  know 
her,  nor  included  in  the  evening  arrange- 
ments. Offended  pride  took  alarm ;  she 
felt  that  no  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Roebuck  family  could  be  more  than  she 
justly  merited,  and  that  any  contumely, 
however  slight,  would  render  her  situa- 
tion quite  unbearable.  She  however 
smothered  her  feelings,  and  in  the  many 
observations  passed  on  the  improvement 
of  her  pupils,  however  coolly  received  by 
the  mother,  found  her  consolation,  and 
the  courage  to  sit  the  usual  time. 

On  returning  to  her  room,  the  first  thing 
that  met  her  eye  was  a  note  directed  to 
herself;  Augusta  hastily  opened  it,  and 
found  it  to  be  from  lady  Roebuck,  saying, 

that 
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that  lord  Roebuck  objected  to  a  governess 
sitting  in  the  drawing-room  on  afternoons, 
or  remaining  down  stairs  longer  than  the 
children;  she  therefore  requested  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  would  always  retire  with 
them,  and  that  she  would  likewise  allow 
that  they  should  amuse  themselves  on  Sa- 
turdays as  they  used  to  do,  without  con- 
straint or  interference. 

Augusta  clearly  saw  the  petty  tyranny 
that  dictated  this  note.  Lord  Roebuck 
had  been  attentively  kind  to  her,  and  often 
expressed  himself  anxious  to  do  away  the 
isolation  attendant  on  such  a  position  as 
that  Mrs.  Dunstanville  rilled ;  she  had  like- 
wise been  treated  with  great  respect  and 
deference  by  their  various  visitors,  and 
lady  Roebuck's  little  mind  could  not  bear 
any  thing  like  a  rival ;  hence  this  breach  of 
compact,  and  stretch  of  power. 

Augusta  replied  to  the  note,  reminding 
her  ladyship  of  their  specific  agreement ; 
but  at  the  same  time  declaring  her  deter- 
mination 
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urination  not  again  to  appear  where  she 
was  no  longer  a  welcome  visitor. 

That  afternoon  the  girls  were  left  to 
themselves ;  and  Augusta  wishing  to  visit 
some  pensioners  in  the  village,  was  pro- 
ceeding through  the  park  for  that  pur- 
pose, when  she  met  lord  Roebuck  and  the 
reverend  Mr.  Gilmore. — For  the  good 
opinion  of  the  latter  gentleman,  Augusta 
had  a  high  respect;  she  was  therefore 
greatly  mortified  at  hearing  a  loud  and 
violent  shouting,  and  the  next  instant  see- 
ing the  four  girls  lashed  together  by  an 
immense  cord,  as  boys  are  when  they  "  play 
at  horses,"  galloping  full  drive  through  the 
shrubbery,  whipped  on  by  their  brother, 
who  had  that  morning  arrived  from  school, 
accompanied  by  a  young  scapegrace  like 
himself. 

"  Are  those  your  pupils,  madam  ?"  ask- 
ed Mr.  Gilmore. 

"  They  are  not,  sir. — True,  I  am  the 
nominal  governess  of  those  young  ladies  ; 
but  my  pupils  act  not  so,"  replied  Augus- 
ta, 
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ta,  with  dignity,  while  the  blood  tingled 
in  her  very  fingers. 

Mr.  Gilmore  looked  expressively  at  his 
lordship,  who  hastily  uttered — "  Damn  it, 
Gilmore,  what  are  girls  without  spirit !" 
as  Augusta,  bowing,  turned  out  of  the 
park,  and  saw  the  family  no  more  until 
they  met  at  dinner,  when  the  want  of 
neatness  about  the  girls,  and  their  heated, 
wearied  appearance,  drew  the  observation 
of  Miss  Gilmore,  who  remarking  rather 
severely  on  it,  lady  Roebuck  replied — 
"  They  are  not  very  neat  indeed,  not  much 
like  young  ladies  under  the  care  of  a  finish- 
ing governess— How  happens  it?  Nora, 
did  not  Mrs.  Dunstanville  attend  to  your 
dressing  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  mamma ;  we  were  not  in 
five  minutes  before  the  second  bell  rang." 

"  But  you  were  ready  by  that  time, 
Mrs.  Dunstanville,  were  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lady,  long  before  that 
time." 

"  Why 
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"  Why  then  did  you  allow  the  girls  to 
come  down  in  this  unfinished  manner?" 

"  In  compliance  with  your  ladyship's 
written  command,  that  I  should  allow 
them  to  amuse  themselves  «  without  re- 
straint or  interference  on  Saturdays." 

Her  ladyship  bit  her  lips,  and  the  con- 
versation soon  became  general ;  still  there 
existed  a  feeling  of  restraint  and  hostility, 
with  which  all  Augusta's  self-command 
could  scarcely  enable  her  to  cope. 

As  the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  dining- 
parlour,  Augusta  turned  towards  the  stairs. 
— "  The  evening  is  very  fine,"  cried  Miss 
Gilmore,  "  will  you  favour  me  by  walking 
to  the  beach,  Mrs.  Dunstanville?" 

Augusta  cheerfully  complied,  and  bon- 
nets and  shawls  being  procured,  the  ladies 
were  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  You  are  not  comfortable,"  said  Miss 
Gilmore :  "  I  am  aware  of  the  note  Catha- 
rine sent  you,  and  told  her  it  was  an  in- 
sult no  gentlewoman  could  overlook ;  but 

she 
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she  is  self-willed,  and  would  write ;  Roe- 
buck knows  nothing  of  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  lady  Roebuck  should  take 
such  a  step,  because  I  feel  interested  in 
her  daughters,  and  the  slightest  infringe- 
ment on  respect  by  her,  will  be  injurious 
to  them  to  a  greater  degree  than  she  is 
perhaps  aware  of." 

"  It  does  not  matter,  my  dear  madam, 
Catharine  will  carry  her  point.  The  fact 
is,  she  has  hitherto  had  young  girls  about 
the  children,  who  were  afraid  of  her ;  of 
course,  the  girls  cared  not  for  their  go- 
verness; she  then  saw  you,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  advantage 
offered  her  children ;  but  now,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  acknowledge  it,  she  is  grown 
afraid  of  you,  and  trembles  at  your  frown ; 
the  girls  too  respect  your  word  more  than 
their  mother's ;  and  Roebuck  has  the  high- 
est opinion  of  your  abilities ;  my  brother 
also  bids  her  value  you.  It  is  said  that 
cold  hearts  are  never  jealous ;  but  Catha- 
rine is  a  contradiction  to  this,  for  her  heart 

is 
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is  cold  and  unfeeling ;  but  still  she  is  jea- 
lous, and  cannot  bear  a  rival  near  the 
throne." 

"  Hence  you  would  infer,  Miss  Gil- 
more,  that  my  position  is  no  longer  ten- 
able, that  I  must  succumb,  or  quit  Hil- 
ston  Park." 

"  That  I  fear  will  be  the  case.  You 
have  been  here  three  months — an  age  at 
Hilston  :  I  leave  it  on  Monday,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  meet  you  here  on  my  return ; 
but " 

Miss  Gilmore  was  interrupted  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  outcry  of  several  voices, 
in  which  that  of  Eliza  and  Tom  Roebuck 
were  plainly  discernible. 

"  Good  Heavens,  the  pond!"  exclaimed 
Augusta ;  and  flying  towards  it,  beheld  a 
scene  that  chilled  her  very  blood.  In  an 
old  leaky  boat,  which  had  long  been  kept 
tied  up  at  the  side  of  the  pond,  but  which 
was  now  unfastened  and  floating,  were  the 
eldest  three  girls,  their  brother,  and  visitor, 
scrambling  one  over  the  other,  ancle  deep 

in 
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in  water;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  pond, 
above  her  knees  in  water,  stood  Kate,  push- 
ing with  all  her  strength  to  set  the  boat  off, 
which  rapidly  filling,  fell  from  side  to  side, 
threatening  every  instant  to  overset,  and 
immerse  them  all  in  the  water,  from  which, 
as  the  pond  was  both  deep  and  wide,  as  well 
as  very  distant  from  the  house,  it  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  impossible  to 
have  rescued  them,  and  some  part  at  least 
of  them  must  have  met  a  watery  grave. 
Augusta,  who  had  a  sort  of  instinctive 
horror  of  water  and  small  boats,  with  diffi- 
culty preserved  her  presence  of  mind ;  she 
however  instantly  dragged  Kate  from  her 
perilous  station,  and  commanded  the  others 
to  bring  the  boat  close  to  the  bank,  that 
the  young  ladies  might  disembark  :  for  an 
instant  the  whole  party  were  ashamed 
and  frightened  at  being  so  detected,  and 
prepared  to  obey  with  alacrity,  until 
young  Porter  the  visitor  sulkily  mutter- 
ed— "  She  is  not  our  governess,  Roebuck, 
why  should  we  mind  her  ?" 

"No, 
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"  No,  nor  we  wont  mind  her,  be  hanged 
if  we  do !"  cried  the  young  honourable. 

Augusta  felt  the  moment  a  perilous 
one;  seizing  the  cord  that  had  originally 
fastened  the  boat,  she  threw  it  towards 
Miss  Roebuck,  and  in  a  voice  that  forbid 
opposition,  desired  her  to  make  it  fast  to  the 
shattered  bark.  The  united  strength  of 
Miss  Gilmore,  Kate,  and  Augusta,  aided 
by  the  girls,  was  then  engaged  to  pull  it 
in :  with  incredible  difficulty  they  suc- 
ceeded ;  the  two  lads  threatening  to  throw 
them  over,  and  gathering  mud  from  the 
bottom,  with  which  they  liberally  bespat- 
tered Augusta  and  Miss  Gilmore.  In 
stepping  from  the  boat,  Mabel,  who  was  a 
very  stout  girl  of  fourteen,  bearing  too 
heavily  on  one  edge,  and  her  brother  giving 
her  a  push  at  the  same  moment,  she  only 
saved  herself  from  immersion  by  a  sudden 
spring ;  the  boat  however  could  not  reco- 
ver its  equilibrium,  but  filling,  sunk  in  a 
moment,  leaving  the  two  boys  to  scramble 
out  how  they  could. 

"  Leave 
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"  Leave  them  to  their  fate !"  cried  the 
angry  Miss  Gil  more ;  "  if  they  are  drown* 
ed,  no  matter,  society  will  sustain  no  loss." 

Augusta  however  could  not  leave  them  ; 
kneeling  down,  she  threw  with  extended 
arm  the  scarf  from  around  her  own  shoul- 
ders; Roebuck  seized  it,  and,  thus  sus- 
tained, contrived  to  reach  the  bank,  with 
no  other  injury  than  a  severe  drenching: 
how  his  companion  was  saved,  neither  of 
the  ladies  knew ;  but  Miss  Gilmore,  with 
no  great  degree  of  compassion  for  his  half- 
drowned  appearance,  said,  as  she  saw  him 
on  the  grass — "  Nought  is  never  in  dan- 
ger, or  you  would  not  have  been  there." 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  in  which 
Augusta  remarked  how  very  little  feeling- 
lady  Roebuck  evinced  for  the  danger  or 
sufferings  of  her  children.  She  laughed 
heartily  at  the  "  freak?  as  she  called  it, 
and  said  Mrs.  Dunstanville  reminded  her 
of  a  hen  who  had  hatched  a  brood  of 
ducks,  and  stood  shivering  and  affrighted 

on 
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on  the  brink  of  the  pond  into  which  they 
fearlessly  plunged. 

"  In  the  present  case,  lady  Roebuck, 
some  of  your  precious  ducklings  would 
have  been  drowned  inevitably,  for  want 
of  web  feet,  if  this  kind  hen  had  not  been 
at  hand  to  save  them,"  replied  Miss  Gil- 
more,  as  her  brother  remarked,  such  a 
brood  was  enough  to  drive  any  lady  dis- 
tracted; he  thought  a  galley-slave  must 
be  as  comfortable  as  Mrs.  Dunstanville. 

Augusta,  who  felt  herself  cold  and  shi- 
vering from  wet  and  exposure,  inquired 
if  her  ladyship  did  not  think  some  precau- 
tionary methods  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  young  folks  taking  cold  ?  and  on 
receiving  a  sneering,  haughty,  negative 
reply,  hastily  seized  her  candle,  and  bow- 
ing coldly,  followed  the  girls  to  their 
chambers,  and  used  every  precaution  in 
her  power  for  them  and  herself;  but  it 
was  not  entirely  effectual — Eliza  and  Kate 
caught  dreadful  colds  and  coughs,  while 
Augusta  herself  suffered  severely  from  the 

vol.  iv.  1  effects 
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effects  of  her  fright  and  exertion.  No 
kind  of  notice  was  however  taken  of  her 
indisposition ;  she  was  expected  to  go  on 
as  usual,  and  the  girls  ridiculed  for  their 
"  disagreeable  barking" 

But  at  this  period,  while  Augusta's 
head  ached  and  throbbed  almost  to  mad- 
ness,  the  thing  which  most  cruelly  annoy- 
ed her,  was  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  two  boys  to  her  chamber — a  slight 
partition  only  divided  the  one  in  which 
they  slept;  and  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
night,  and  from  daybreak  until  breakfast- 
time,  every  disagreeable,  disrespectful,  or 
brutish  noise  they  could  devise,  was  made 
without  intermission:  reasoning,  com- 
manding, scolding,  or  total  silence,  was 
each  alike  unavailing;  they  owed  her  a 
grudge  for  spoiling  their  water  sport,  and 
thus  they  revenged  themselves. 

Lady  Roebuck  on  her  part  daily  pes- 
tered the  unfortunate  governess  with  notes 
left  on  her  dressing-table :  sometimes  the 
young  ladies  were  dressed  too  carefully, 

sometimes 
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sometimes  too  carelessly;  at  others,  she 
understood  Kate's  lessons  had  been  remit- 
ted— now  ag&in  she  was  shocked  to  hear 
Eliza  had  been  punished— then  she  re- 
quested more  attention  might  be  paid  to 
Nora's  figure,  and  Mabel's  carriage — the 
next  day  "  she  must  beg"  the  children 
were  not  so  pestered  about  grace  and 
figure — nature  was  the  best  drill-sergeant. 

All  this  was  terrible  to  Augusta;  her 
independent  and  upright  spirit  rebelled 
violently ;  but  taught  by  experience,  that 
esteem  follows  prosperity  in  exact  propor- 
tion, and  that  friendship  flies  complaint, 
she  disclaimed  every  appearance  of  suffer- 
ing or  mortification,  and  sustained  by 
pride  and  principle,  pursued  her  thorny 
path. 

From  the  time  of  Miss  Gilmore's  depar- 
ture, Augusta  was  frequently  required  to 
return  to  the  drawing-room  (if  she  did  not 
remain  there  to  shew  off  her  pupils),  and 
make  tea  for  large  parties,  to  whom  she 
i  2  was 
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was  now  never  introduced,  and  by  whom 
she  was  consequently  unnoticed. 

Lord  Roebuck  was  a  bon  vivant,  and 
usually  sat  long  over  his  bottle.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  he  and  his  companions 
sat  longer  than  usual,  the  children  were 
retired  for  the  night,  the  ladies  seated  at 
cards,  and  the  candles  ordered  from  the 
table  on  which  tea  was  made.  Augusta, 
knowing  her  presence  was  necessary  up 
stairs,  and  feeling  quite  useless  there,  de- 
parted also,  and  having  seen  her  trouble- 
some charge  safe,  was  about  to  retire, 
when  a  message  from  the  drawing-room 
recalled  her. — "  Did  you  forget,  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  that  the  gentlemen  had  not 
taken  tea  ?"  asked  her  ladyship  haughtily, 
as  Augusta  entered. 

"  No,  madam." 

"  Do  pray  attend  to  them  then." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  doing 
so,  madam,"  returned  the  dependent,  with 
a  most  independent  smile  and  air  of  dig- 
nity. 

The 
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The  gentlemen  had  devoted  freely  to 
the  jolly  god,  insomuch  that  even  Au- 
gusta could  scarcely  restrain  their  free- 
doms ;  and  it  was  long  past  midnight  ere 
she  could  again  seek  quiet  and  repose, 
and  much  longer  ere  her  throbbing  tem- 
ples found  rest  in  sleep,  from  which  at  an 
early  hour  she  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  thumpings  of  her  unruly  neighbours 
against  the  thin  partition. 

Soon  after  Nora  came  into  her  room. — 
"  Are  you  going  to  rise,  ma'am  ?  mamma 
particularly  wishes  you  would  attend  to 
our  practice  mornings." 

"  I  am  not  able  this  morning,  my  dear ; 
it  was  after  one  when  I  came  to  bed,  it  is 
now  but  little  past  four;  my  head  aches 
dreadfully,  and  those  boys  have  disturbed 
me  for  the  last  half-hour." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed !  do  pray 
try  to  sleep;  I  will  close  your  shutters, 
and  go  and  make  those  boys  quiet.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  better  not  to  sing  this 
morning." 

i  3  "  Thank 
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"  Thank  you,  my  dear  girl ;  I  shall  not 
mind  that,  if  you  can  succeed  in  quieting 
the  boys." 

"  Oh,  I  will  be  bound  to  do  that,"  re- 
plied Eliza,  who  had  followed  her  sister. 

But  neither  Nora  nor  Eliza  could  pro- 
cure quiet;  the  more  they  entreated,  or 
threatened,  the  worse  the  lads  behaved, 
making  every  outrageous  noise,  and  using 
every  indecent  expression  they  could  think 
of.  Augusta  soon  arose,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  study ;  but  the  door  was  repeatedly 
burst  open,  and  shoes,  boots,  hats,  water, 
&c.  &c.  thrown  into  the  room,  until  wea- 
ried with  their  cruel  sport,  they  descended 
to  the  stables,  to  mingle  with  their  brother 
brutes. 

"  You  look  ill,  Mrs.  Dunstanville,"  said 
lord  Roebuck  kindly,  when  they  met  at 
breakfast ;  "  I  am  afraid  we  were  too  noisy 
for  you  last  night." 

"  No,  sir,  I  could  have  borne  that ;  it  is 
the  noise  of  this  morning  that  has  over- 
come me." 

"Of 
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"  Of  this  morning !  pray  explain  your- 
self; no  one,  I  should  hope,  would  dare 
presume  to  disturb  you." 

"  Your  son  and  his  companion,  sir,  have 
not  only  disturbed  me,  but  degraded  them- 
selves, by  conduct  that  would  have  dis- 
graced the  sons  of  the  lowest  assistant 
in  your  stable,  this  morning,  and  I  must 
beg  your  interference  to  put  a  stop  to  it," 
returned  Augusta,  calmly,  but  firmly. 

Young  Roebuck  stoutly  denied  every 
word  either  his  sisters  or  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville  advanced,  and  his  mother  impatiently 
bid  them  be  silent — "  Such  a  fuss,"  she 
said,  '?  about  a  boy's  joke  was  never  made 
before !" 

That  evening  Augusta  found  a  note  on 
her  table,  containing  a  request,  much  more 
like  a  command,  that  she  would  not  again 
neglect  to  be  present  during  the  practice 
of  singing  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning. 
— "  It  matters  not — a  short  time  will  end 
it,"  said  Augusta,  as  she  threw  the  note 
aside. 

i  4  Scarcely 
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Scarcely  had  another  week  of  torment 
passed,  when  Eliza,  who  was  dreadfully 
passionate,  and  generally  cried  immode- 
rately in  her  passions,  descended  to  the 
breakfast-room  with  swollen  eyes,  and  im- 
mediately after  attended  her  mother  in  her 
daily  visit  to  the  hothouses,  &c.  During 
her  absence,  a  note  was  delivered  to  Au- 
gusta, in  which  lady  Roebuck,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  expressed  herself  beyond 
measure  shocked  at  finding,  on  inquiry, 
that  Eliza's  swollen  eyes  were  the  conse- 
quence of  violent  blows  given  by  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  for  some  trivial  offence. 

This  was  too  much ;  Augusta  had  borne 
much  in  proud  silence,  but  a  falsehood  so 
gross,  an  accusation  so  revolting  as  this, 
insensibility  alone  could  have  stooped  to 
it.  With  the  note  in  her  hand  she  flew 
to  the  library ;  an  old  lady,  aunt  to  lady 
-Roebuck,  was  the  only  person  there. — 
"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  shall  find  lady 
Roebuck,  madam?"  asked  Augusta,  in 
almost  breathless  haste. 

«  She 
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"  She  is  gone  to  the  village  to  bathe, 
my  dear ;  but  what  disturbs  you  ?" 

"  The  receipt  of  this  infamous  note, 
madam ;  do  you  not  know  its  contents  ?" 

The  old  lady  read,  and  apologized  for 
her  niece,  at  the  same  time  severely  blam- 
ing her,  and  strove  to  calm  down  the  in- 
dignant Augusta,  who  declared  she  would 
that  day  leave  Hilston  Park. — "  If,"  cried 
she,  "  I  am  capable  of  acting  in  this  low, 
vulgar,  unladylike  manner,  I  am  unfit, 
unworthy  for  my  situation ;  and  if  lady 
Roebuck  can  condescend  to  believe  me  so 
without  proof,  she  is  unworthy  of  my 
esteem  or  labours ;  in  either  case  it  is  right 
I  should  quit." 

So  soon  as  her  ladyship  returned,  Au- 
gusta again  sought  her — Mrs.  Melrose  and 
lord  Roebuck  were  present.  With  some 
difficulty  the  indignant,  wounded  widow 
was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  until  ano- 
ther preceptress  was  engaged,  provided 
that  time  did  not  exceed  a  month. — "  I 
am  not,"  said  she,  "  sunk  so  low  as  to 
i  5  bear 
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bear  all  this  quietly.  I  have  laboured, 
wept,  and  prayed  for  your  children ;  but 
/  could  not  condescend  to  use  the  mea- 
sures of  which  you  have  accused  me." 


CHAP* 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  touched  a  chord,  that  to  my  heart 

Sped  swifter  than  an  Arab's  dart;  i 

It  woke  a  strain  so  sweetly  wild 

To  memory,  that  like  a  child, 

When  wrested  from  a  mother's  care, 

I  wept — but  mine  were  manhood's  tears.         Lake. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  that  surround- 
ed Mrs.  Dunstanville  during  her  residence 
at  Hilston,  she  felt  conscious  that  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  they  were  her  own  seeking ; 
her  situation  there  was  one  of  her  own 
election ;  she  had  preferred  it,  and  with  all 
its  torments,  did  prefer  it,  to  a  life  of  de- 
pendance  in  her  father's  house. — "  Here," 
she  would  reflect,  "  is  no  obligation  to  re- 
main longer  than  suits  my  own  conveni- 
ence; no  feeling  of  gratitude  is  here 
wounded — no  cutting  sarcasm  or  reflection 
1 6  on 
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on  the  past  destroys  my  small  portion  of 
cheerfulness — no  warm  affections  thrown 
back  or  rejected  chills  my  heart.  I  will 
force  them  to  own  that  I  have  conscien- 
tiously performed  every  duty,  and  im- 
proved their  children.  Where  we  love 
not  we  feel  little,  and  to  bear  is  to  conquer 
our  fate." 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  Au- 
gusta, in  her  long  and  frequent  letters  to 
her  father,  mother,  Miriam,  or  Edward, 
never  said  more  than  that  it  was  a  labo- 
rious undertaking,  which  required  all  her 
powers  of  bearing  and  forbearing.  Expe- 
rience now  began  to  teach  her  prudence 
and  caution;  she  therefore  omitted  to 
speak  of  her  removal  until  again  engaged 
at  a  considerable  advance  of  salary,  in  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  resident  in  London. 
One  fortnight  Augusta  gave  to  her  family 
and  children :  an  absence  of  six  months 
had  but  endeared  them  all :  it  was  four- 
teen days  of  intense  feeling,  and  the  wi- 
dowed mother  again  felt  her  safety  was  in 

flight; 
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flight ;  for  scenes  and  conversations,  that 
so  often  "  awoke  the  nerve  where  agony- 
was  born,"  unhinged  her  mind,  weakened 
its  energies,  subdued  its  forces,  and  de- 
stroyed resolution. — "  I  must  not  indulge," 
said  she,  "  in  this  sad  luxury ;  my  busi- 
ness is  to  brace  my  nerves,  and  strengthen 
my  faith,  by  dwelling  on  the  mercies  and 
goodness  of  that  unerring  Director,  who 
has  led  me  thus  far  on.  In  that  munifi- 
cent Father,  who  has  promised  '  J  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee,'  you, 
my  darling  children,  have  a  stronghold, 
of  which  nothing  human  can  deprive  you 
of.  The  inheritance  of  heaven  is  the  or- 
phan's inheritance — the  unchanging  pro- 
mises of  Omnipotence  are  yours  and  mine ; 
and  with  these,  however  thorny  or  clouded 
our  path,  we  are — we  must  be  rich." 

Thus  firmly  bent  on  subduing  those 
keen  feelings  which  had  made  the  misery 
of  her  life,  Augusta  herself  returned  with 
Alfred  and  Henrietta  to  their  respective 
schools — made  some  new  arrangements  for 

the 
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the  education  of  the  still  delicate  Anna, 
and  then  with  fervent  prayers  and  bless- 
ings, set  out  alone  on  a  long  journey,  to 
commence  new  and  arduous  duties  among 
strangers,  in  a  strange  land.  If  any  thing 
could  have  caused  Augusta  to  look  or  feel 
awkward,  her  first  introduction  to  the 
worthy  family  of  which  she  was  now  about 
to  become  a  member,  would  certainly  have 
done  so :  fatigued,  wearied,  and  dispirited, 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  arrived  at  the  place  of 
her  destination :  the  knocker  was  muffled, 
and  the  door  opened  with  extreme  cau- 
tion :  a  whispered  injunction  to  the  driver 
to  bring  in  the  trunks  quietly,  induced 
the  inquiry — "  Is  any  one  ill  here  ?" 

"Only  Miss  Barbara,  ma'am:  she  has 
been  ill  this  long  while." 

"  Will  you  say  Mrs.  Dunstanville  is 
arrived  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  ma'am,  I've  announced  you 
before;  for  you  see  ve  have  all  been  ex- 
pecting you  ever  since  dark;  so  vhen  I 
hears  the  chay  stop,  I  knows  who  it  vas," 

replied 
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replied  the  man,  in  true  cockney  lingo,  as 
advancing  to  a  door,  he  threw  it  open,  and 
proclaimed — "  Mrs.  Dunstanville." 

With  something  short  of  her  usual 
graceful  ease,  Augusta  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  as  seven  pair  of  gold 
and  silver  mounted  spectacles  were  raised 
on  seven  sets  of  prominent  features,  to  ex- 
amine the  new  comer.  The  worthy  mas- 
ter of  the  family  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  large  book  in 
which  he  was  writing,  to  bid  her  welcome, 
when,  malgre  the  prominent  features  and 
spectacles,  there  was  something  in  his 
smile  and  voice  so  benevolent  and  kind, 
that  Augusta  immediately  felt  a  sympa- 
thy towards  him.  A  very  sweet-looking 
little  woman,  with  a  foreign  countenance 
and  accent,  peering  through  her  spec- 
tacles, looked  up  and  hoped  "  the  lady" 
was  not  very  much  fatigued,  while  two 
or  three  tall  girls  scudded  across  the  room 
like  frighted  hares,  to  seek  concealment  in 
a  distant  corner;  and  a  very  genteel  young 

woman, 
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woman,  whose  features,  though  of  the 
same  large  character,  and  adorned  with 
spectacles,  were  yet  soft,  and  expressive  of 
sympathy  and  feeling,  stood  without 
speaking,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Augusta, 
who,  all  this  while  standing,  it  must  be 
allowed  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
assembled  family:  her  tall  figure  was 
thrown  somewhat  into  shade  by  a  dark 
travelling  dress;  a  large  shawl  thrown 
over  her  shoulders  had  sunk  from  its  ori- 
ginal station,  and  fell  in  drapery  on  the 
floor,  adding  height  where  none  was  want- 
ing, and  giving  something  of  a  theatrical 
cast  to  a  form  already  sufficiently  full  and 
commanding.  She  however  trembled  ex- 
ceedingly, and  was  wellnigh  falling,  when 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  who  had 
left  the  room  to  give  some  directions  re- 
specting the  driver,  returned,  and  seeing 
his  father,  mother,  sister,  the  stranger,  and 
several  others,  still  standing,  exclaimed — 
"  Do  pray  sit  down,  all  of  you.  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  I  am  sure  you  are  fatigued ; 

allo\v 
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allow  me  to  place  you  in  this  comfortable 
lounging  chair  by  the  fire ;  the  evenings 
are  suddenly  become  very  chilly." 

This  address  seemed  to  recall  the  whole 
party  to  themselves,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  and  attention  with 
which  they  crowded  around  Augusta,  of- 
fering every  variety  of  refreshment,  re- 
moving her  shawl,  placing  a  footstool,  and 
a  hundred  little  marks  of  kindness,  that 
all  found  ready  way  to  the  sensitive  heart 
of  their  new  friend. 

Having  taken  a  little  tea,  Augusta 
gladly  retired  to  seek  in  the  stillness  of 
her  chamber,  that  composure  she  could  not 
command  below.  And  here  a  new  ar- 
rangement presented  itself,  for  which  she 
was  not  prepared,  and  to  which  she  found 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  herself:  the  family 
was  larger  than  the  house  could  possibly 
accommodate  with  separate  bedrooms: 
Mrs.  D.unstanville  had,  however,  been 
promised  this  comfort,  under  the  hope  that 
Miss  Barbara,  who,  with  her  nurse,  occu- 
pied 
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pied  the  room  in  question,  would  be  so 
far  recovered  as  to  take  possession  of  her 
own  dormitory :  on  the  contrary,  however, 
Barbara  was  considerably  worse,  and  could 
not  be  removed.  Hence  Augusta  was, 
with  a  thousand  apologies,  requested  to 
share  her  room,  with  two  of  the  daugh- 
ters. The  room  was  large,  and  consider- 
ing the  inconvenience  but  temporary,  she 
treated  it  lightly  and  cheerfully — took 
possession  of  the  comfortable  bed  prepared, 
though  internally  very  much  vexed  at 
finding  her  privacy  thus  broken  in  upon. 

At  an  hour  considerably  later  than  that 
in  which  the  volatile  inhabitants  of  Hil- 
ston  Park  were  all  in  riotous  motion,  a 
servant,  with  soft,  stealthy  steps,  quietly 
came  into  the  room,  and  throwing  flannel 
dressing-gowns  over  the  tenants  of  the 
other  bed,  they  all  left  the  room  in  the 
same  noiseless  manner,  and  not  a  sound  or 
step  was  heard  through  the  mansion  until 
long  after. 

At  nine  Mrs.  Dunstanville  was  sum- 
moned 
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moned  to  the  breakfast-parlour,  and  for- 
mally introduced  to  her  four  pupils,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  a  fine  tall  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, who  Augusta  could  not  help  think- 
ing much  better  calculated  to  grace  a 
drawing-room  than  to  be  confined  to  the 
routine  of  a  study ;  until,  upon  a  second 
look,  she  discovered  her  to  be  one  of  those 
who  the  evening  before  ran  covered  with 
mauvaise  honte,  to  hide  herself  in  a  corner. 
Daylight  seemed  to  shine  auspiciously  on 
the  acquaintance  of  Augusta  with  Mr. 
De  Lara  and  his  family ;  both  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  De  Lara  were  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  and  surrounded  by  twelve  fine  sons 
and  daughters,  on  whom  they  smiled  with 
paternal  pride  and  affection,  presented  a 
beautiful  domestic  picture,  which  Augusta 
thought  she  had  never  seen  excelled.  Of 
these,  only  one  daughter  and  two  sons 
were  brought  out;  the  remaining  were, 
though  not  ostensibly,  actually  under  Au- 
gusta's care :  of  these,  two  were  boys,  who 
passed  three  mornings  with  a  gentleman 

in 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of 
education  :  after  that  they  constantly  con- 
trived to  edge  themselves  into  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville's  apartment:  they  were  merry, 
good-tempered  fellows,  exceedingly  affec- 
tionate and  amenable,  and  Augusta  soon 
grew  so  attached  to  them,  that  consider- 
able part  of  their  days  was  spent  with  her. 
But  her  great  comforter  and  friend  was 
Ethelinda,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  the 
one  who  had  so  long  surveyed  Augusta 
on  the  evening  of  her  first  arrival. — "  I 
dare  say,"  said  she,  "  you  thought  me 
dreadfully  rude ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
last  half  dozen  ladies  who  have  honoured 
us  by  residing  here  some  little  time,  find- 
ing an  abundance  of  fault,  and  then  de- 
parting, have  all  been  very  short,  and  ge- 
nerally very  young — little  pert  missy-bo- 
dies, standing  bolt  upright  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves,  without  dignity  or 
manners.  Such  of  course  I  had  pictured 
you ;  so  indeed  had  all  the  family :  true, 
we  knew  you  were  a  widow,  but  some- 
how 
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how  or  other  forgot  that  you  must  neces- 
sarily be  beyond  girlhood;  judge  then 
our  surprise  on  your  appearance.  While 
I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression 
your  first  entrance  into  the  room  made  on 
me;  so  tall,  so  graceful,  I  thought  you 
the  very  majesty  of  governesses,  and  felt 
inclined  to  bend  before  you." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  Ethelinda,  not 
even  from  you  must  I  hear  flattery.  In 
plain  truth,  I  believe  you  were  all  fright- 
ened at  my  fatigued  and  care-worn  as- 
pect." 

"  Fatigued  indeed  you  did  look  ;  and  I 
should  almost  have  trembled  before  you, 
but  for  an  expression  of  grief,  a  cast  of 
sorrow,  that  I  do  not  now  see  on  your 
countenance,  and  which  I  longed  then  to 
chase  away  by  kindness  or  rattle.  But, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  you  must 
teach  my  sisters  to  enter  a  room  like  your- 
self. Papa  thought  Adelaide  had  some- 
thing of  your  carriage  this  morning,  and 

complimented 
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complimented  her  so  much,  I  doubt  he 
almost  turned  the  poor  girl's  head." 

"  You  are  a  dear  flattering  girl,  Ethe- 
linda;  Adelaide,  depend  on  it,  will  not 
be  wanting  in  grace  or  manner,  after  a 
little  more  attention.  But  here  comes 
my  young  friend  Rosa.  What  does  she 
say?" 

"  Say  she  shall  grow  jealous  of  these 
long  lessons,  given  to  a  young  lady  not 
included  in  dear  Mrs.  Dunstanville's 
charge,  and  who  already  bears  the  palm 
of  grace  and  elegance  among  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  house  of  De  Lara,  while 
four  poor  damsels  are,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  longing  for  the  society  and 
conversation  of  their  preceptress." 

"  Do  not  say  for  the  first  time,  my  dear 
Rosa." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  I  again  re- 
peat it ;  if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  do 
you  think  that  at  eighteen  I  should  have 
been  the  deficient,  awkward,  uninformed 
girl  you  found  me  ?  or  that  Adelaide  and 

Margaret, 
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Margaret,  both  girls  of  good  abilities, 
would  have  remained  such  giddy  igno- 
ramuses ?" 

"  The  first  step  toward  improvement, 
my  sweet  Rosa,  and  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  is  a  consciousness  of  our  faults 
and  deficiencies ;  the  next  is  a  determina- 
tion to  amend  them :  now,  I  flatter  my- 
self, you  are  got  thus  far,  and  as  you  know 
it  is  only  le  premiere  pas  qui  coute,  every 
thing  else  is  to  be  expected." 

Through  the  whole  family  of  De  Lara 
Augusta  soon  became  a  favourite;  her 
plans  were  approved  and  adopted,  and  her 
opinions  received  with  the  utmost  defe- 
rence and  respect ;  but  she  could  readily 
imagine  how  irksome  the  situation  she 
filled  must  be  to  a  young  person  with 
neither  experience  nor  self-respect  suffi- 
cient to  steadily  maintain  her  course  of 
duties,  unswayed  by  the  variety  of  dispo- 
sition, manner,  and  opinion,  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  such  a  large  family. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lara  were  of 

Spanish 
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Spanish  extraction ;  the  latter  indeed  was 
immediately   Spanish,    having    left   that 
country  with  her  parents  when  the  Con- 
tinent became  disturbed ;  at  an  early  age 
she  married  her  cousin,  who  being  born 
in  England,  retained  only  the  features  and 
disposition  natural  to  his  haughty  country- 
men, and  those  softened  by  an  education 
somewhat  English.     But  the  religion  and 
customs  of  Spain  were  still  dear  to  both, 
and  as  far  as  was  possible,  preserved  in  the 
family :  a  Spanish  cook  was  indispensable, 
and  the  food  thus  prepared  did  not  always 
suit  an  English  palate.     To  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  this  was  but  of  likle  consequence, 
she  had  not  a  particle  of  the  epicure  or 
gourmand  in   her  composition;  but   the 
strict   preservations  of  their  national  re- 
ligion did  in  a  considerable  degree  rob  her 
of  comfort ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  found  herself  compelled  to  worship 
alone,  was  without  a  family  altar,  and  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  recommending  that 
faith  which  had  sustained  her  in  deep  af- 
fliction, 
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fliction,  or  receiving  support  from  the  ex- 
perience  of   more    advanced   Christians. 
The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  her 
pupils,  hitherto  such  an  important  point 
with  Augusta,  was  forbidden,  and  it  ap- 
peared  to  her  that   she  had  no  certain 
foundation  for  their  moral  character — no 
basis  on  which  to  found  her  hopes  of  their 
eternal  welfare,  and  no  tangible  point  by 
which    to   urge   their    conscientious   dis- 
charge of  religious  duties.     An  appropri- 
ate passage  of  Scripture  is  generally  a  con- 
clusive   and   convincing   argument   with 
youth  ;  but  here  that  resource  was  cut  off, 
and  that  book  which  had  been  the  chart 
of  her  tempestuous  passage,  the  polar  star 
of  her  hopes,  her  pilot  and  refuge  in  the 
storm,  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  her  faith, 
was  to  them  a  sealed  book,  and  a  thing  of 
no  worth.     Often  as  Augusta  gazed  on 
their  fine  expressive  faces,   and   marked 
the  eagerness  manifested  by  them  to  be- 
'  come  acquainted  with  every  subject,  save 
that  which  involved  eternity — the  atten- 
vol.  iv.  k  tion 
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tion  with  which  they  listened  to  facts  of 
history  and  sciences,  or  to  general  infor- 
mation, and  reflected  on  the  general  amia- 
bility of  their  characters,  the  unbidden 
tear  would  arise,  and  the  prayer,  warm 
from  the  heart,  ascend  to  Heaven,  that 
their  sin  might  not  be  imputed  to  them, 
that  they  might  eventually  be  gathered 
unto  the  fold  of  the  Redeemer. 

There  were  other  things  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  this  humble  Christian  in  this 
otherwise  excellent  family.  When  Mrs. 
Dunstanville  first  went  there,  she  regu- 
larly with  her  eldest  pupil  took  her  dinner 
in  the  parlour ;  but  a  very  few  days  serv- 
ed to  convince  her  that  this  plan  could  not 
be  pursued  without  injury  to  her  young 
charge ;  seven  o'clock  was  too  late  for 
Rosa  to  dine,  and  destroyed  their  even- 
ings. At  her  own  request,  therefore,  din- 
ner was  served  in  the  study,  at  a  more 
rational  hour ;  and  the  whole  party  joined 
the  family  in  the  dining-parlour  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  and  Mrs.  Dunstanville 

and 
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and  Rosa  whenever  there  was  company, 
which  happened  so  often,  that  an  un- 
engaged evening  was  rarely  to  be  found. 

"  I  wish  the  young  folks  to  see  some- 
thing of  life,"  said  Mrs.  De  Lara,  "  before 
they  are  brought  out,  and  they  can  do  it 
so  well  with  you,  Mrs.  Dunstanville,  that 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  the 
invitations  given  you  by  our  friends  and 
relations,  or  to  go  to  the  theatres,  the 
opera,  and  such  places  with  them." 

It  was  in  vain  Augusta  brought  for- 
ward her  objections  to  theatres,  on  the 
score  of  health,  morality,  and  so  forth,  the 
late  hours  of  the  opera,  and  the  waste  of 
time  in  such  visits,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
dissipating  the  young  people's  minds — all 
was  good-naturedly,  but  decidedly  over- 
come;  indulgence  was  Mrs.  De  Lara's 
plan,  and  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  opposition  to  her  schemes. 

The  father,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
the  first  to  promote  any  source  of  amuse- 
ment, expected  great  improvement  in  his 
K  2  daughters, 
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daughters,  and  being  a  literary  scientific 
man,  who  took  the  pains  of  examining 
their  progress  for  himself,  he  was  no  con- 
temptible judge  of  'their  advancement. 
Hence  Augusta  found  her  labours  in- 
crease, almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  per- 
formance. To  add  to  them,  Miss  Barbara, 
who  was  the  victim  of  self-indulgence, 
discovered  that  Mrs.  Dunstanville  was  the 
best  nurse  in  the  world,  and  drew  so  large- 
ly on  her  strength,  her  health,  her  time, 
and  her  patience,  that  Augusta  often  wish- 
ed the  proud  beauty  were  gathered  to  her 
forefathers,  or  cured  of  her  real  and  fancied 
maladies.  Yet  this  was  not  more  irksome 
than  many  other  things ;  for  public  places 
Augusta  had  neither  taste  nor  inclination ; 
the  opera  recalled  former  days,  and  all 
that  had  broken  her  sad  heart  since  those 
days  so  forcibly,  that  her  visits  there  were 
but  penalties.  In  one  of  those  visits,  Au- 
gusta recognised  the  woman  she  once 
thought  such  a  warm  friend,  but  whose 
friendship,  like  that  of  the  world,  was  all 

self, 
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self,  and  withered  under  the  chill  of  ab- 
sence. The  honourable  Mrs,  Beauchamp 
was  more  faded  and  worn  down  by  the 
orgies  of  dissipation  and  fashion,  than  Au- 
gusta by  heavy  troubles.  They  however 
mutually  recognised  each  other,  and  Au- 
gusta's stately  bow  was  returned  by  a 
nonchalante  nod  and  smile. 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Beauchamp?" 
asked  Ethelinda,  in  surprise. 

"  I  did  when  we  were  both  girls — im- 
mediately on  her  marriage." 

"  Then  you  know  Beauchamp  ?" 

f  I  did  know  him  once ;  but  is  not  that 
he,  that  tall,  melancholy-looking  man  in 
the  pit  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed ;  but  I  wonder  you  recol- 
lect him,  he  is  so  much  altered.  Here 
comes  his  precious  wife,  on  a  visit  to  you." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  having  attentively 
surveyed  her  quondam  friend  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  seeing  her  in  company  with 
the  rich  De  Laras,  who  appeared  to  pay 
her  great  attention,  she  concluded  that 
k  3  the 
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the  story  she  had  heard  of  her  being  a 
widow  and  poor  was  unfounded,  or  that 
some  second  rich  marriage  had  repaired 
her  fortunes ;  so  hastening  away,  the  wo- 
man of  the  world  entered  Mrs.  De  Lara's 
box,  and  bowing  slightly  to  the  family, 
held  out  both  hands  to  Augusta,  declaring 
herself  rejoiced,  delighted,  to  see  her  look- 
ing so  well — "  But,  my  dear  creature," 
continued  she,  "  how  long  have  you  been 
in  London  ?" 

"  Almost  six  months." 
"  Six   months !   why  where  have  you 
hid  yourself?  how  cruel  not  to  find  me 
out !    you  must  positively  come  and  see 
me  and  my  babies  !" 

"  Have  you  babies  still  ?" 
"  Oh,  nothing  else !  mere  infants !" 
Augusta  smiled. — "  My    infants    are 
grown  tall  girls,"  said  she,  "  and  you  were 
married  long  before  me." 

"  What  a  Goth  to  remember  such  hor- 
rid things !  but  where  are  you  staying  ?  I 

must 
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must  absolutely  fetch  you  ! — Dare  I  ask 
your  present  name  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  my  name  has  never  re- 
ceived but  one  change ;  I  am  still  the  wi- 
dow of  the  Alfred  Dunstanville  you  once 
met  at  Weymouth,  and  governess  to  Mr. 
De  Lara's  daughters." 

"  Governess  are  you  ?  what,  and  they 
bring  you  to  the  opera  ?  Very  civil,  I  am 
sure !  well,  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  you  soon — 
good  bye !  good  bye  !" 

As  the  fashionable  friend  was  hastening 
off,  Albert  De  Lara  hastily  rose  from  his 
seat,  holding  out  his  hand ;  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  graciously  smiled,  and  would  have 
taken  it,  but  the  lofty  youth  threw  on  her 
a  look  full  of  Spanish  hauteur,  and  dart- 
ing his  large  black  eyes,  set  off  by  gold 
spectacles,  passed  her;  with  a  smile  of  in- 
effable sweetness  hoped  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
was  not  suffering  from  fatigue  or  heat. 

Provoked  beyond  measure,  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  turned  back,  and  in  a  loud  whisper 
cried — "  I  say,  Mrs.  Dun — what  is  it  ? — 
K  4  have 
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have   you   seen    your  relations,    the   St. 
Ormes  and  the  Hargraves,  of  late  ?" 

"  No,"  returned  Augusta,  with  pointed 
severity,  "  I  have  only  seen  my  friends  of 
late,  whose  convenient  memories  serve 
them  shabbily  sometimes." 

"  Good  bye !  good  bye !"  repeated  she, 
and  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant. 

In  large  parties,  Augusta  had  frequently 
heard  names  announced,  and  seen  faces, 
that  conjured  up  the  spirits  of  past  times, 
and  had  sometimes  caught  an  eye  of  in- 
quiry fixed  on  her;  but  she  avoided  recog- 
nition ;  for  a  subordinate  situation,  though 
she  felt  its  necessity,  and  yielded  with  a 
tolerable  grace,  was  still  mortifying  to  her 
independent  mind;  and  the  recollection 
that  she  did  not  properly  form  part  of 
those  gay  assemblies,  but  was  merely  an 
instrument  used  to  promote  the  pleasure 
of  others,  never  for  a  moment  forsook  her. 
But  that  which  weighed  heaviest  with 
Augusta  was  the  constant  desecration  of 

the 
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the  Sabbath,  to  which  she  was  an  unwil- 
ling witness. 

Among  the  visitors  at  Mr.  De  Lara's 
liberal  table,  was  an  immense  number  of 
foreigners,  from  every  nation  of  the  known 
world,  who  claimed  acquaintance,  and 
were  made  welcome  there ;  but  with  such 
persons  the  sacredness  of  a  Sabbath  was 
unknown.  No  family  on  earth  could  be 
more  particular  in  the  reading  of  certain 
prayers,  and  discharging  certain  duties; 
but  this  done,  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
mirth ;  dancing,  music,  and  cards,  divided 
the  company  and  time. 

For  some  months  after  Mrs.  Dunstan- 
ville's  arrival,  the  study  was  preserved  in 
quiet  for  her  on  Sundays;  but  by  degrees 
innovations  were  made,  and  Augusta  pre- 
sently found  it  difficult  to  secure  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  or  one  foot  of  ground, 
whereon  to  pursue  her  best-loved  duty, 
and  the  duty  which  her  conscience  would 
not  let  her  neglect. 

Henrietta  Dunstanville  at  this  time 
k  5  gave 
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gave  her  mother  much  uneasiness.  High- 
spirited  and  affectionate,  the  poor  girl  was 
subject  to  constant  mortifications  from  her 
aunt,  lady  Plum,  and  frequent  reproofs 
from  old  Mrs.  Dunstanville ;  neither  of 
them  knew  any  thing  of  youth,  or  had 
much  love  for  Henrietta ;  this  the  artful 
woman  under  whose  care  she  was  soon 
discovered,  and  made  her  own  court  by 
fawning  on  the  wealthy  lady  Plum,  and 
domineering  most  cruelly  over  the  poor 
child.  One  holiday  period  had  been  pass- 
ed at  the  seat  of  sir  John,  but  Henrietta 
found  it  so  much  more  like  restraint  than 
holiday,  that  she  entreated  her  grandpapa 
to  invite  her  for  the  future  vacations,  a  re- 
quest Mr.  St.  Orme  did  not  allow  the 
child  to  make  in  vain. 

Mrs.  De  Lara  had  long  before  this  urged 
Mrs.  Dunstanville  to  place  her  little  girl 
in  some  good  school  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, wrhere  she  could  herself  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  progress,  and  have  the  child 
with  her  often  as  she  chose. 

Augusta 
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Augusta  felt  grateful  for  the  kindness, 
but  could  not  bring  herself  to  introduce 
Henrietta  into  such  a  scene  of  dissipation. 
She  had  therefore  serious  thoughts  of 
quitting  her  present  situation,  and  again 
trusting  to  Providence,  when  the  rapidly 
increasing  illness  of  Mrs.  De  Lara,  who 
had  long  been  in  a  weak  state,  put  an  end 
to  such  thoughts  for  the  present.  The 
poor  woman  so  often  expressed  her  grati- 
tude that  her  children  were  so  happily- 
taken  care  of,  and  so  often  entreated  Au- 
gusta to  watch  over  them  as  her  own,  that 
when  after  a  rapid  decay  she  closed  her  eyes 
on  all  things  earthly,  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
resigned  the  prospect  of  entering  the  royal 
household  which  was  then  offered  her,  and 
determined,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  parent  they  had  lost  to 
her  young  friends  and  pupils. 

Ethelinda  De  Lara,  now  head  of  her  fa- 
ther's munificent  household,  became  an  al- 
tered character ;  she  was  inadequate  to  the 
duties  imposed  on  her,  and  want  of  expe- 
k  6  rience 
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rience  rendered  her  irritable,  capricious, 
and  frequently  unjust :  the  little  attention 
which  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  Augusta's 
religious  faith  was  now  entirely  neglected. 
Ethelinda  wondered  she  could  think  of 
going  to  church,  and  leaving  such  a  family 
of  girls  alone.  A  carriage  could  now  never 
be  spared  to  take  her,  and  a  number-coach 
at  the  door  would  have  been  an  unpardon- 
able affront. 

A  numerous  host  of  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins,  lent  their  aid  in  directing,  ad- 
vising, correcting,  and  confusing,  until  the 
Babel-like  confusion  of  languages  which 
rendered  conversation  in  the  dining-par- 
lour  indistinct  and  distracting,  compared 
to  the  confusion  of  wishes,  directions,  and 
countermandings  respecting  the  young 
people,  was  peace  and  tranquillity ;  in  fact, 
the  house  had  lost  its  head — Mr.  De  Lara 
and  his  son  were  on  the  Continent,  the 
mother  called  to  her  long  home,  and 
Ethelinda  striving  to  please  all,  but  giving 
satisfaction  to  no  one ;  vexed  and  torment- 
ed 
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ed  herself,  and  fancying  any  change  would 
improvje  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  year  of  mourning  at  last  expired  ; 
Mr.  De  Lara  returned,  and  the  whole  fa- 
mily prepared  to  be  gay.  Mr.  De  Lara 
now  told  Augusta  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary,  as  his  daughters  were  young, 
that  she  should  constantly  go  with  them 
into  company,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  Sunday  evenings  could  no  longer  be 
dispensed  with.  This  brought  her  waver- 
ing to  a  crisis.  Augusta  had  too  long 
compromised  with  her  conscience ;  she 
was  now  an  experienced  preceptress,  and 
had  no  other  difficulty  in  effecting  an  ex- 
change than  that  which  arose  from  her  un- 
willingness to  quit  her  amiable,  interesting 
charge.  Some  few  strokes  of  worldly 
friendship  however  gave  speed  to  her  mo- 
tions ;  insinuations  were  thrown  out  by 
the  very  kind  friends  who  had  professed 
eternal  amity,  that  Mrs.  Dunstanville 
would  perhaps  have  no  objection  to  do 

the 
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the  honours  of  the  drawing-room,  or  the 
house,  if  both  were  her  own. 

"  I  have  remained  too  long,"  said  Au- 
gusta ;  "  experience  should  ere  this  have 
taught  me  what  to  expect  from  the  friend- 
ship of  this  world" 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man  !" 

Shakespeare. 

Oh  weep  not  for  her,  'tis  unkindness  to  weep, 
The  weak,  weary  body  hath  fallen  asleep ; 
No  more  of  fatigue  or  endurance  it  knows, 
Oh !  weep  not — oh  !  break  not — her  gentle  repose. 
She  sleeps — oh,  how  kindly  on  Jesus's  breast ! 
Never  more  the  sick  murmurings  shall  trouble  her  rest; 
And  the  lips  that  would  healing  and  comfort  restore, 
Shall  warm  her  cold  lips  and  cold  cheeks  never  more. 

Neale. 

From  the  wearying  but  truly  hospitable 
abode  of  Mr.  De  Lara,  Augusta,  after 
spending  a  few  weeks  with  her  family, 
making  every  arrangement  possible  for  the 
comfort  of  her  children,  admiring  the  quiet 
command  her  brother  Gordon  now  as- 
sumed as  factotum  in  his  father's  house 
and  concerns,  lamenting  the  mal  success 

which 
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which  seemed  to  attend  all  that  the  ge- 
nerous, but  hasty  and  unstable  Edward 
undertook,  and  breathing  fervent  prayers 
that  Miriam's  approaching  marriage  might 
prove  as  blissful  as  her  own  had  done,  but 
more  permanent,  and  more  free  from  mi- 
sery in  its  results,  again  became  an  inmate 
in  the  house  of  the  stranger. 

The  youngest,  and  only  unmarried 
daughter  of  a  noble  family,  "  whose  sons 
were  all  brave,  and  whose  daughters  all 
fair" — "  whose  blood,"  they  said,  "  had 
flowed  through  heroes  ever  since  the  flood," 
was  now  her  only  charge.  Augusta  had 
never  seen  her,  nor  any  part  of  that  family 
with  whom  she  was  immediately  to  reside, 
before  she  entered  on  the  engagement; 
but  the  first  introduction  did  away  all  her 
fears  and  tremblings.  She  was  received 
by  a  lady,  whose  high  bearing,  and  grace- 
ful majestic  demeanour,  reminded  one  of 
those  noble  dames  of  olden  times,  of  whom 
we  rather  fancy  and  dream  than  know  as 
creatures  of  this  nether  sphere. 

There 
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There  was  in  the  person  and  address  of 
the  countess  of  Balfergus,  that  which  lured 
affection,  invited  confidence,  and  com- 
manded esteem  ;  there  was  "  a  heaven  in 
her  eye,"  that  Augusta  could  have  fallen 
down  and  worshipped.  Ever  open  to 
strong  impressions,  the  countess  of  Bal- 
fergus was  enthroned  in  her  heart  imme- 
diately. On  the  arm  of  the  countess  hung 
a  young  creature,  "  Bright  as  the  beam  of 
Iris  !  pure  as  the  flake  on  winter's  hoary 
brow  !  mild  as  the  balmy  tears  of  beamy 
spring,  she  looked — she  smiled,"  and  in 
the  next  moment  her  arm  had  left  that  of 
her  aunt,  and  she  was  folded  to  the  warm 
beating  heart  of  her  still  enthusiastic  pre- 
ceptress. The  favourable  impression  was 
mutual,  and  Augusta  was  received,  not  as 
a  stranger  filling  a  situation  however  im- 
portant, still  subordinate,  but  as  a  valued 
friend — an  equal — an  old  and  loved  asso- 
ciate ;  and  in  two  hours  felt  as  though  she 
had  lived  all  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Airthallen  family. 

Slje 
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She  now  found  that  she  was  yet  sixty 
miles  from  what  was  to  be  her  home— that 
lady  Wilhelmina  had  come  that  far  to 
meet  her ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  after 
spending  a  few  days  with  the  countess, 
they  should  proceed  to  Airthallen. 

Their  route  was  arranged,  horses  ordered 
on  the  road,  and  three  days  allowed  for 
performing  the  journey — that  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville  might  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  every  thing  worth  seeing 
in  the  houses  and  neighbourhood  of  the 
various  "castles  and  places,"  where  they 
were  to  dine,  sleep,  &c.  every  one  of  which 
was  the  residence  of  some  uncle,  aunt,  or 
other  relative. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  fulness 
of  Augusta's  gratitude  or  happiness  du- 
ring this  journey  ;  every  female  she  met 
was  but  another  picture  of  the  countess  of 
Balfergus,  or  her  lovely  daughter.  The 
young  men  all  resembled  the  young  earl, 

and  the  old  men but  why  attempt  a 

description  ?  they  were  an  order  of  beings 

hitherto 
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hitherto  unknown  to  Augusta ;  but  with 
them  her  mind  seemed  to  assimilate ;  here 
her  wearied  spirit  found  rest — here  her 
tortured  heart  reposed  itself  on  the  noble, 
unsuspecting  bosoms  of  true  nobility,  sof- 
tened and  humbled  by  the  influence  of 
that  holy  religion,  whose  mild  precepts 
taught  them  to  "  love  one  another." 

Arrived  at  Airthallen,  the  travellers  were 
most  affectionately  received  by  the  coun- 
tess of  Rossallen.  Her  tall,  majestic  figure, 
a  little  bending,  her  deep  sables,  close  cap, 
and  pale,  subdued  aspect,  spoke  a  close 
acquaintance  with  sorrow  and  affliction ; 
while  her  whole  appearance,  and  the  calm 
command  of  her  voice,  inspired  a  degree 
of  reverence  that  might  be  termed  holy. 

Augusta  sat  in  her  presence  with  feel- 
ings differing  widely  from  those  she  had 
ever  experienced  in  the  presence  of  a  mor- 
tal. She  felt  the  superiority,  the  grandeur, 
the  holiness  of  the  countess — not  with 
fear — not  with  surprise — nor  with  agita- 
tion, but  with  the  kind  of  feelings  one 

might 
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might  suppose  would  be  experienced  in 
the  presence  of  a  being  already  refined 
from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  admitted  a 
partaker  of  celestial  bliss.  Her  voice  was 
soft  as  the  summer's  breeze,  and  extremely 
musical ;  yet  Augusta  immediately  felt  it 
would  be  impossible  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  a  command  uttered  in  that  sweet, 
low  voice,  or  to  contradict  an  opinion 
formed  by  one  so  superior  to  all  other 
women.  But  however  great  the  reverence 
or  admiration  inspired  by  the  countess, 
her  easy,  finished  manners,  and  graceful 
demeanour,  were  by  no  means  affected  by 
it.  She  was  giving  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  her  journey  to  her  pensively  smi- 
ling hostess,  when  lady  Wilhelmina,  who 
had  disappeared,  returned,  bringing  with 
her  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  habited  in 
the  deep  sables  of  early  widowhood,  whom 
she  introduced  as  her  sister,  lady  Catharine 
Douglas. 

Augusta  did  not  for  an  instant  lose  her 
self-possession,  or  she  would  have  exclaim- 
ed— 
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ed — "  Not  women  but  angels !  cut  off  from 
earth  by  widowhood  ;"  for  it  now  occurred 
to  her  that  the  beautiful  young  creature 
she  had  seen  in  London  was  a  widow ;  so 
likewise  was  the  countess  Balfergus.  Lady 
Catharine  was  not  more  than  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years  of  age,  pale  and  fair 
as  statuary  marble;  her  features  were 
faultless,  but  her  eyes,  differing  from  those 
of  her  mother  or  sister,  had  in  them  all 
that  was  beautiful,  enchanting,  and  hea- 
venly. A  pious  submission  to  heavy  af- 
flictions sat  on  the  soft,  intellectual  beamy 
smile  that  irradiated  her  pale  face. 

Tea  was  soon  brought  in,  and  as  Au- 
gusta sat  contemplating  the  very  different, 
but  very  lovely  group  before  her,  and  lis- 
tening to  the  music  of  lady  Catharine's 
silver  tones — "  This,"  thought  she,  "  is  a 
creature,  would  she  begin  a  sect,  might 
quench  the  zeal  of  all  professors  else — 
make  proselytes  of  who  she  but  bid  fol- 
low." A  farther  acquaintance,  however, 
with  the  truly  pious  lady  Catharine,  proved 

that 
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that  to  make  proselytes  was  not  her  aim. 
The  most  lowly  cot  in  the  extensive  vil- 
lage near  them  was  not  unknown  to  her ; 
to  speak  comfort  to  the  oppressed,  to  raise 
the  wretched,  to  wipe  away  the  tear  of 
sorrow,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  feed 
the  hungry,  was  the  occupation,  the  bu- 
siness of  her  active,  self-denying  life. 

The  angel  of  death  had  been  busy 
among  her  near  and  dear  ones  ;  in  a  very 
brief  space  a  beloved  husband,  four  infants, 
a  father  and  eldest  brother,  had  been  cut 
off,  with  the  exception  of  the  earl,  by  the 
untimely  hand  of  the  spoiler ;  and  the 
slow  finger  of  disease  pointed  with  un- 
erring certainty  to  lord  Airthallen,  the 
now  eldest  son,  and  to  the  countess,  who, 
borne  down  with  sorrow  and  affliction, 
rather  than  years,  was  daily  sinking  into 
the  grave.  Wilhelmina,  too,  was  delicate 
even  to  fragility,  and  the  dire  foe  of  her 
family,  consumption,  constantly  threaten- 
ing to  make  her  its  own ;  while,  as  another 
cord  to  assist  in  pulling  down  this  very 

lofty 
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lofty  and  wide-spreading  tree,  the  heir  to 
all  its  honours,  the  present  earl,  was  a  poor 
suffering  child,  covered  with  wounds — a 
cripple,  and  nearly  blind,  whose  fond  mo- 
ther divided  her  time  between  London 
and  the  seacoast,  nursing  and  watching 
over  her  invalids. 

As  the  various  characters  of  this  very 
extensive  family  opened  to  Augusta,  she 
felt  convinced  that  however  severe  the 
afflictions  sustained  by  them  might  ap- 
pear, they  Were  all  gifts  from  the  hand  of 
mercy.  The  high  mind  and  lofty  spirit 
of  the  countess  of  Rossallen,  required  more 
than  common  infliction  to  bend  it  to  the 
humility  of  a  Christian.  The  high  birth, 
the  untainted  fame,  the  pure  blood  that 
flowed  from  a  line  of  princes,  unspotted 
by  a  single  rnal  alliance  —  the  banners 
and  escutcheons  that  adorned  her  paternal 
hall,  the  laurels  and  honours  that  crowned 
her  brothers  and  sons,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  hands  of  her  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters had  been  sought  by  the  very  flower 

of 
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of  British  nobility,  and  the  high  dignity 
with  which  all  maintained  their  stations, 
were  circumstances  of  pomp  and  pride  al- 
most too  great  for  poor  human  nature  to 
support. 

The  countess,  with  an  abundant  share 
of  native  pride,  scarcely  felt  herself  hu- 
man, and  never  dreamed  that  the  eagle 
summit  on  which  she  stood  was  accessible 
to  the  waters  of  bitterness :  but  when  the 
scythe  of  the  destroyer  cut  down  the 
bright,  the  noble,  the  lovely  branches 
around  her ;  and  when  the  axe  was  laid  to 
the  roots  of  that  majestic  tree,  and  her 
adored  lord,  in  the  strength  and  vigour  of 
manhood,  fell  before  her  eyes — then  fell 
her  tower  of  pride,  and  from  the  depths  of 
affliction  she  cried — "  I  am  thine,  save  me!" 
"  Broken,  but  not  destroyed,"  the 
countess  now  became  as  eminent  for 
her  piety  and  submission  as  she  had 
been  for  her  unbending  loftiness;  still 
would  the  fire  of  high  birth,  though  sof- 
tened with  tears,  flash  from  her  large  blue 

eye— 
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eye — still  would  the  glow  of  matronly 
pride  kindle  round  those  high- arched 
brows,  as  the  valour  of  her  sons,  or  the 
virtues  of  her  daughters,  became  the 
theme  of  praise — still  was  her  every  look 
and  movement  the  very  majesty  of  com- 
mand ;  and  bold  would  he  have  been  who 
could  dare  to  dispute  that  command, 
though  looked  or  uttered  in  the  softest 
manner.  Thus  at  fifty  stood  the  countess 
of  Rossallen,  a  wreck  of  her  former  self — 
but  the  finest,  the  most  picturesque,  the 
most  touching  wreck  the  world  could  pro- 
duce. Such  was  she  when  Augusta  was 
introduced  to  her — and  such  was  the 
woman  whose  affection  for  Augusta  soon 
became  little  less  than  maternal. 

On  the  younger  part  of  the  family,  such 
repeated  bereavements,  and  the  visible 
decay  of  the  dear  ones  around  them,  had 
the  effect  of  leading  their  thoughts  much 
from  earth  to  heaven ;  they  saw  and  felt 
themselves  mortal;  and,  without  becom- 
ing ascetics,  prepared  for  a  state  of  im- 

vol.  iv.  l  mortality. 
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mortality.  Lady  Catharine,  as  the  very- 
angel  of  piety  and  peace,  gave  up  her  own 
establishment,  and,  making  Airthallen 
her  nominal  home,  visited  from  one  to 
the  other  of  her  numerous  family,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  pure  religion  and  Chris- 
tian holiness.  The  house  of  affliction  (and 
latterly  that  house  was  always  to  be  found 
among  them)  was  the  chosen  home  of 
lady  Catharine;  hence  her  absence  from 
Airthallen  was  rather  frequent,  as  was 
that  of  lady  Wilhelmina  and  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville. 

The  peculiar  tenderness  of  this  young 
creature's  disposition  and  spirits  was  a 
continual  source  of  uneasiness  to  her  at- 
tached family,  and  every  means  calculated 
to  amuse  or  cheer  her  was  anxiously  re- 
sorted to;  hence  numerous  visits  from 
one  house  of  cheerfulness  to  another  va- 
ried the  scene,  introduced  to  the  world, 
and  enlivened  her  drooping  spirits.  In 
Augusta  they  had  found  the  very  pre- 
ceptress most  desirable ;  in  her  Wilhel- 
mina 
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mina  possessed  a  friend,  companion,  in- 
structress, and  parent ;  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate, the  dear  girl  strove,  with  all  her 
family,  to  testify  the  perfect  satisfaction 
they  felt ;  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
rob  her  situation  of  every  unpleasant  con- 
finement or  exaction. 

Augusta  felt  -this  kindness,  and  most 
gratefully  acknowledged  it ;  but  she  felt 
also  the  high  responsibility  of  her  charge, 
the  ever  wakeful,  ever  watchful  care  it 
required— the  incessant  observance  of  all 
the  minutiae  of  dress,  manner,  health, 
exercise,  language,  and  even  looks  and 
smiles ;  the  good  opinion  of  a  circle  that 
seemed  almost  boundless,  was  to  be  pre- 
served, and  her  pupil's  mind  enlarged, 
strengthened,  confirmed,  and  furnished, 
without  resorting  to  the  usual  routine  of 
instruction,  or  forgetting  for  one  instant  to 
guard  and  improve  her  health ;  thus,  on 
arriving  at  any  of  the  many  houses  where 
they  visited,  the  first  care  was  to  see  that 
lady  Wilhelmina's  dressing-room  was 
l  2  heated 
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heated  to  a  proper  temperature — that  her 
bed  was  properly  clothed ;  and  if  the  situa- 
tion was  colder  or  warmer  than  the  one 
they  had  left,  that  her  dress  was  altered 
accordingly ;  and  all  this  could  not  be  left 
to  servants,  though  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  them ;  it  must  be  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  on  whom  alone  the  respon- 
sibility rested,  and  who  alone  would  have 
been  blamed,    had  "  sweet  Wilhelmina" 
been  prevented  sleeping  by  cold  feet,  qr 
inconvenienced  by  the  heat  of  her  cham- 
ber, worn  a  dress  too  little  trimmed  at 
lady  Susan's,  or  too  much  so  at  Mr.  Fra- 
ser's — neglected  to  clothe  in  lamb's  wool 
at  the  seaside,  or  worn  it  in  the  interior. 
These  however  were  to  them  things  of 
consequence,  and  Augusta,  by  strictly  at- 
tending to  them,  as  well  as  to  duties  of  a 
higher  kind,  had  spent  nearly  a  year  with 
them  as  happily  as  an  affectionate  mother 
could  feel  when  separated  from  the  dear 
objects  of  her  anxiety,  or  as  a  generous, 
independent  mind  could  be,  when  depen- 
dent 
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dent  For  support  on  the  will  of  another, 
and  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  its  in- 
dependence to  those  who  pay  for  it. 

About  this  time  the  family  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  distress,  by  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  lady  Mary  Sutton,  the 
countess's  third  daughter ;  like  all  her  fa- 
mily, lady  Mary  suffered  from  pulmonary 
complaint:  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her 
children,  she  neglected  her  own  health, 
and  in  giving  birth  to  the  seventh  claim- 
ant on  her  affections,  sunk,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  loveliness,  into  an  untimely 
grave. 

Scarcely  were  the  tears  which  flowed 
for  her  wiped  from  lady  Catharine's  mild 
submissive  eye,  than  an  alarming  account 
of  lord  Airthallen's  increased  illness  called 
her  from  her  sister's  babes  to  him.  Lord 
Airthallen  was  at  this  time  in  the  most 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  she  in  the 
most  northern;  but  a  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles,  taken  alone  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  could  not  affright  lady  Catha- 
l  3  rine 
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rine  from  her  duty.  Leaving  her  mother, 
sister,  and  Mrs.  Dunstanville  at  Moor- 
lands, she  committed  the  infant  charge  to 
Augusta's  peculiar  care;  and  whispering 
words  of  comfort  to  tho  mourning  Sutton, 
departed  on  an  angel's  mission. 

For  some  time  the  accounts  daily  re- 
ceived from  lady  Catharine  were  of  a  fluc- 
tuating kind,  but  generally  spoke  with 
confidence  of  the  spring  as  a  season  of 
amendment,  and  the  aching  heart  of  the 
countess  sought  to  repose  itself  with  hope 
on  these  assurances;  but  to  Augusta  it 
was  evident  that  her  pale  face  daily  as- 
sumed a  more  deathlike  hue,  her  fragile 
form  grew  more  attenuated,  her  fine  eye 
became  glazed,  and  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
distinctly  shewed  itself. 

Augusta  feared  to  breathe  an  observa- 
tion on  this  change  to  the  sensitive,  trem- 
bling Wilhelmina,  but  to  Mr.  Sutton  did 
venture  to  hint  at  the  probable  result ;  at 
at  the  same  time  wishing  that  some  other 
daughter  were  with  them. 

"  There 
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u  There  is  not  one  can  come  just  now," 
said  he;  "parliament  is  about  to  meet, 
and  every  one  who  can  leave  home  is  on 
the  wing  for  the  capital.  Margaret  might 
perhaps,  if  aware  of  your  wishes,  look  in 
on  us  on  her  way  there." 

Lost  in  the  magnitude  of  his  own  sor- 
rows, Mr.  Sutton  thought  no  more  of  his 
mother-in-law's  declining  state;  Augusta 
however  wrote  to  lady  Margaret,  hinting, 
in  delicate  terms,  her  fears,  and  express- 
ing a  hope  that  her  ladyship  would  visit 
them  on  her  way  to  town. 

A  very  few  days  elapsed  before  lady 
Margaret  personally  thanked  Mrs.  Dun- 
stanville,  and  with  her  wept  the  too  visi- 
ble alteration  in  her  beloved  mother ;  but 
her  presence  was  even  more  desirable  than 
Augusta  had  anticipated,  for  at  this  time 
lady  Catharine's  letters  ceased  to  speak  of 
amendment,  urged  submission  to  the  will 
of  Divine  Providence,  and  pointed  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

"  I  will  see  him  ere  he  departs,  if  my 
l  4  life 
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life  be  spared  to  the  end  of  the  journey," 
said  the  afflicted  mother ;  and  the  next 
morning  saw  the  little  party,  with  as  few 
attendants  as  possible,  depart  on  this  long, 
fatiguing  journey. 

Lady  Margaret,  at  parting,  pressed 
Augusta  affectionately  to  her  heart — 
"  You  will,"  said  she  with  tears — "  I  know 
you  will  watch  over  our  precious  invalid 
with  a  daughter's  interest ;  and,  oh,  take 
my  blessing,  and  bring  me  back  the  last 
remembrances  of  our  sainted  Airthallen ; 
for  too  well  I  feel  that  on  earth  he  and  I 
shall  meet  no  more." 

Supported  by  that  divine  hand  on 
which  she  trusted,  the  countess  of  Ross- 
alien  reached  the  sick  chamber  of  her  dy- 
ing son  in  safety.  The  meeting  was  a 
painful  one  to  all ;  the  sufferer  could  re- 
ceive but  one  at  a  time,  and  the  broken 
spirits  and  oppressed  heart  of  Augusta 
had  wellnigh  sunk  under  the  agony  of 
the  first  interview;  the  finger  of  death 

was 
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was  there  too  legibly  impressed  to  be  mis- 
taken or  overlooked. 

In  lord  Airthallen  Augusta  was  about 
to  lose  a  friend,  one  who  had  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  be  a  friend  to  her  and  her 
children,  one  whom  she  had  thought 
placed  in  her  way  by  Providence  for  that 
purpose — in  Airthallen  she  had,  for  a 
twelvemonth,  found  a  brother's  tenderness 
and  attention ;  his  kindness  had  often 
soothed  her  wounded  spirit,  and  his  manly 
understanding  assisted  her  in  difficulties ; 
but  he,  like  every  other  promise  her  life 
had  presented,  was  passing  away  from  her. 
To  the  other  brothers  she  was  but  little 
known ;  lord  Airthallen  and  his  mother, 
all  who,  with  the  exception  of  Wilhel- 
mina,  called  Airthallen  home,  would  pro- 
bably never  see  it  again ;  in  the  event  of 
their  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
infant  earl  and  his  mother — "  And  what 
then  becomes  of  me  ?  alas  !  shall  I  never 
find  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  ?"  thought 
Augusta. 

L  5  But 
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But  these  reflections,  painful  as  they 
were,  did  not  prevent  her  usefulness,  or 
slacken  the  activity  and  tenderness  with 
which  she  aided  lady  Catharine  in  nursing 
and  attending  the  amiable  invalid,  in  an- 
ticipating his  wants,  meeting  his  wishes, 
talking,  reading,  or  keeping  silence  with 
him — in  administering  comfort  to  the  de- 
clining countess,  sustaining  her  feeble  steps 
as  she  humbly  sought  the  house  of  prayer, 
and  tendering  all  those  little  attentions 
which  a  sympathizing  heart  alone  knows 
how  to  bestow. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exercise  of  the 
mind — this  stretch  of  feelings  urged  to 
their  utmost  tension,  when  every  passing 
day  threatened  to  bear  away  the  happy 
spirit  from  its  frail  tenement — when  all 
the  strength  of  body  and  of  nerve  was 
put  to  the  test,  Augusta  received  the  sad 
information,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  St.  Orme, 
that  her  long-afflicted  mother  was  seized 
with  a  complaint,  which  though  not  rapid 
in  its  effects,  was  inevitably  fatal.     St. 

Orme 
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Orme  wrote  with  an  almost-bursting  heart, 
striving  for  resignation  to  this  divine  and 
fatal  decree ;  he  urged  Augusta  to  remain 
where  she  was,  at  least  until  Airthallen 
was  released,  and  spoke  kindly  of  Anna 
Dunstanville's  affection  and  readiness. 

For  a  time  Augusta  was  stupified  with 
the  contents  of  her  letter.  How  com- 
pletely were  her  duties  at  variance,  and 
how  cruelly  were  her  heart  and  affections 
torn  on  either  side !  how  could  she  leave 
that  dear  sufferer,  over  whose  light  slum- 
bers she  at  this  moment  watched,  and 
who,  if  she  were  absent  but  a  short  time, 
would  send  for  her  to  place  his  pillows — 
to  move  him — raise  him — or  to  think  of 
some  cooling  drink,  of  which  he  had  not 
yet  tired,  and  whose  still  beautiful  eye& 
would  beam  on  her  in  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness ?  again  that  dear  parent,  as  much  her 
friend  as  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
bound  by  a  thousand  ties  unknown  to  the 
common  character — that  tender  mother, 
who  would  never  submit  to  receive  at- 
l  6  tendance 
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tendance  from  hirelings,  was  sick,  and 
almost  alone;  for  Miriam  was  married 
and  living  in  London,  Edward  and  his 
wife  were  also  settled  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  Gordon  was  married  to  an 
excellent  wife,  whose  time  was  too  fully 
occupied  by  domestic  cares,  to  admit  of 
much  attention  to  her  husband's  mother. 

"  Oh !  surely,"  thought  she,  "  my  mo- 
ther is  my  primary  duty — I  will  hasten 
to  her  directly." 

At  that  instant  lord  Airthallen  opened 
his  eyes—"  Can  you  raise  my  head  a  little?" 
asked  he,  in  feeble  accents. 

Augusta  raised  him,  and  adjusted  the 
pillow. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend — no  one 
moves  me  so  pleasantly.  Don't  leave  me 
much — I  shall  not  trouble  you  long — all 
will  soon  be  over,"  said  he,  with  a  sweet, 
but  dying  smile. 

"  I  cannot — I  will  not  leave  you,"  she 
replied,  and  the  case  was  decided. 

Three  weeks  longer  did  this  amiable 

young 
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young  nobleman  linger,  and  three  weeks 
longer  was  Augusta  torn  with  contending 
duties;  death  however  released  her  from 
care  on  Airthallen's  account,  and  she  then 
prepared  to  depart. 

"  All  places  are  now  alike  to  me,"  sighed 
the  countess ;  *  go,  then,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  to  your  mother ;  and  when 
these  dear  remains  are  carried  from  hence 
to  Airthallen,  we  will  follow  you  into 
Devonshire ;  its  mild  air  may  possibly  re- 
cruit me,  or  I  may  there  meet  my  release ; 
at  all  events,  you  will  then  know  better 
than  at  present  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  we  separate." 

On  the  first  day  of  her  arrival  at  home, 
Augusta  was  convinced  she  could  no  more 
leave  it;  Mrs.  St.  Orme  might  linger  a 
few  months,  or  more,  but  must  no  more 
be  left.  Anna  too  required  maternal  care, 
so  did  Alfred  and  Henrietta ;  circumstances 
altogether  pointed  out  the  direct  line  of 
duty,  and  Augusta  determined  to  pursue 
it. 

The 
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The  countess  of  Rossallen  and  her  two 
daughters  followed  Mrs.  Dunstanville  into 
Devonshire  in  a  few  days,  and  during  ten 
weeks  which  they  remained  there,  an 
union  and  communion  was  formed  be- 
tween the  countess  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme, 
which  was  begun  on  earth  but  to  be  con- 
tinued in  heaven. 

Augusta's  feelings  at  parting,  and  the 
moral  certainty  that  this  parting  would  be 
eternal,  at  least  with  the  countess,  and  in 
all  probability  with  her  beloved  charge, 
added  to  the  recollection  that  she  remain- 
ed behind  but  to  receive  her  fond  mother's 
expiring  breath,  rendered  it  one  of  the 
most  distressing  hours  of  her  painful  life. 
She  however  strove  to  overcome  the  in- 
tensity of  her  emotions,  so  as  to  appear 
composed  at  least.  Her  present  arrange- 
ment was  one  of  duty,  and  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  of  inclination ;  for  the 
situation  of  both  Mrs.  St.  Orme  and  Anna 
claimed  her  utmost  care  and  attention, 
and  they  had  it.  Anna,  under  her  mo- 
ther's 
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ther's  eye,  became  a  new  creature;  but 
with  Mrs.  St.  Orme,  a  worn  out  constitu- 
tion was  fast  yielding  to  the  insidious  ad- 
vances of  a  disorder  which  youth  and  vi- 
gour but  seldom  triumph  aver;  hence, 
though  frequently  fluctuating,  she  gra- 
dually grew  worse.  To  a  Christian  the 
prospect  of  death  but  opens  a  view  to 
scenes  of  rest  and  peace;  the  thread  of 
Mrs.  St.  Orme's  life  had  been  protracted 
longer  than  she  or  her  family  had  dared 
to  hope,  though  in  much  pain  and  severe 
suffering ;  the  business  of  her  life  was  now 
completed,  and  the  "  rest"  promised  her 
was  full  in  view,  and  she  only  awaited 
her  master's  summons  to  enter  on  it. 

For  seven  months  Augusta  was  her  tender, 
active  nurse,  her  cheerful  consoling  com- 
panion, and  her  faithful  affectionate  friend, 
unwearied  in  her  attentions,  and  unsub- 
dued by  fatigue  and  watching;  but  no- 
thing could  arrest  the  progress  of  disease, 
nor  alter  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence — all  that 
medicine,  tenderness,  prayers,  or  watch- 
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ing,  could  do,  was  done ;  but  these  only 
served  to  render  the  awful  passage  less 
painful ;  and  even  here  religion  did  more 
than  all;  supported  by  that,  the  happy 
sufferer  heard  the  command — "  Come  up 
hither !"  with  joyful  ecstacy,  leaving  her 
husband  and  children  the  consoling  cer- 
tainty that  their  loss  was  her  infinite  gain. 
Scarcely  had  Augusta's  tears  ceased  to 
flow,  when  they  were  again  called  forth 
by  a  letter  from  lady  Henrietta  Airthallen, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  beloved  mo- 
ther, and  an  aunt,  whom  Augusta  had 
lately  left  luxuriant  in  health,  in  the  midst 
of  life  and  enjoyment. — u  Thus,"  sighed 
she,  "  are  my  ties  to  earth  snapped  one 
after  another,  and  my  friends  cut  off  be- 
fore me ! — alas !  how  little  can  weak  mor- 
tals reckon  of  friends  or  friendship,  since 
unfaithfulness  and  death  are  equally  de- 
structive to  both !" 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Not  Fortune's  gem,  Ambition's  plume. 
Nor  Cytherea's  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  prayer ; 
Let  Avarice,  Vanity,  and  Pride, 
Those  envied  glittering  toys,  divide 

The  dull  reward  of  care. 
To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thought  refined  ; 
For  wealth  the  smiles  of  glad  content, 
For  power  his  amplest  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  the  mind.  Carter. 

Augusta  was  now  inured  to  sorrow,  and 
familiar  with  the  bed  of  death ;  hitherto 
she  had  been  the  child  of  misfortune,  the 
prey  of  disappointment,  constantly  com- 
bating against  the  rigours  of  her  fate,  smi- 
ling with  an  aching  heart,  hiding  anxiety 
under  the  cheerful  aspect  of  ease,  and  sus- 
taining a  perpetual  warfare  between  her 

hopes 
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hopes  and  fears — a  warfare  that  the  influ- 
ence of  true  religion  alone  could  have  en- 
abled her  to  bear  unsubdued. 

From  this  long  conflict  Augusta  did 
not  indeed  come  out  scathless ;  her  once 
buoyant  spirit  and  laughter-loving  glee, 
were,  if  not  entirely  gone,  subdued  and 
softened  into  a  faint  shadow  of  their  for- 
mer selves.  The  world  was  no  longer 
couleur  de  rose — on  the  contrary,  it  was 
tinged  perhaps  too  deeply  with  the  cou- 
leur noir ;  her  lofty  spirit  was  bent  to  hu- 
mility, and  her  independence  was  tem- 
pered by  prudent  industry  ;  that  candour, 
which  had  so  often  led  her  into  difficulties, 
was  at  last  taught  caution  by  the  severe 
lessons  of  experience — but  still  she  was 
open,  generous,  active,  and  even  yet  liable 
to  imposition,  from  the  semblance  of 
friendship.  Though  still  in  the  very  ze- 
nith of  life,  an  early  and  close  acquaint- 
ance with  sorrow  had  faded  the  rose  on 
her  cheek,  robbed  the  lily  of  its  brilliance, 
and  began  to  blanch  the  clustering  brown 

hair, 
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hair,  once  her  greatest  ornament ;  but  the 
vigour  of  her  mind  was  unbroken,  and  yet 
visible  in  her  firm  step,  sparkling  eye,  and 
active  habits.  Such  was  Augusta,  when 
that  power,  to  whose  guidance  she  impli- 
citly trusted,  again  placed  her  under  the 
protection  of  her  father,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  establishment. 

Time  had  dealt  very  kindly  with  St. 
Orme;  year  after  year  passed  over  his 
head,  without  leaving  any  visible  impress, 
and  as  his  manly  mind  recovered  from  the 
severe  stroke  it  had  met  with  in  the  loss 
of  his  affectionate  Anna,  the  urbane  pla- 
cid smile  that  beamed  on  his  fine  open 
countenance,  while  it  commanded  respect, 
and  invited  affection,  left  nothing  to  re- 
gret for  the  more  beautiful  and  evanescent 
charms  of  youth ;  the  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition  were  so  well  known, 
that  the  poor,  the  distressed,  the  afflicted, 
and  the  perplexed — the  man  of  wealth, 
and  the  houseless  beggar — alike  sought  and 
found  advice,  assistance,  and  compassion, 

from 
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from  his  commercial  knowledge,  his  ready 
purse,  and  his  Christian  heart. 

The  establishment  over  which  Mrs. 
Dunstanville,  after  all  her  wanderings, 
was  called  to  preside,  differed  widely  from 
the  home  of  her  youth  ;  the  family  were 
all  dispersed,  and  all  settled  in  their  own 
homes;  Mr.  St.  Orme,  withdrawn  from 
the  busy  cares  of  business  and  life,  occu- 
pied a  cottage  ornbe,  yet  not  "  a  cottage 
that  apes  humility,"  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden,  reading,  and  doing  good, 
found  ample  employ,  with  sufficient  lei- 
sure to  lend  his  more  matured  judgment 
to  Gordon,  who  now  filled  the  place  in  so- 
ciety his  father  had  so  many  years  done, 
and  promised  to  pursue  his  course  with 
equal  credit. 

Augusta's  early  habits  of  industry  and 
self-dependance  had  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  her  through  life,  and  they  were  so 
at  this  period  ;  by  them  she  was  enabled 
to  collect  her  children  around  her,  com- 
plete their  educations  in  a  highly  credit- 
able 
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able  manner,  and  maintain  her  prized  in- 
dependence unbroken  ;  it  was  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  these  qualities  that  she  felt  her- 
self a  comfort  instead  of  a  burden  to  her 
father's  declining  years,  requiring  from 
him  kindness  and  protection  alone,  both 
of  which  were  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
good  St.  Orme. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Townsend  to  her 
friend,  as  they  sat  in  Augusta's  elegant 
little  room,  "  here  surely  your  wanderings 
end ;  you  have  nobly  weathered  the  storm, 
and  your  little  bark  will  henceforth  ride  in 
safety  ;  I  would  almost  say,  now  you  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune." 
*  "  Not,  my  dear  Anna,  while  I  remain 
an  inhabitant  of  this  ever-changing  world ; 
that  I  am  what  I  am  is  no  merit  of  my 
own,  for  what  am  I  more  than  another  ? 
or  what  have  I  that  I  have  not  received  ?" 
"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  pro- 
sing Augusta ;  but  you  have,  by  inherit- 
ance, or  by  gift,  or  by  some  odd  way  or 
other,   more   perseverance   and  fortitude 

than 
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than  any  other  woman  I  ever  knew,  or 
you  must  have  sunk  under  so  many  evils ; 
however,  I  must  believe  they  are  now 
passed,  so  we  will  sing  our  old  duet,  of 
'  Begone  dull  Care,'  as  gaily  as  when  we 
were  girls." 

Augusta  shook  her  head  reproachfully, 
and  cast  an  eye  over  the  deep  sables  in 
which  she  was  clothed. 

"  I  see  it  all,"  resumed  Mrs.  Townsend  ; 
"  but,  my  dear  friend,  if  all,  every  one 
that  we  have  lost,  could  commuriicate 
with  us,  would  they  not  dry  up  our  tears, 
enjoin  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  decrees 
of  Omnipotence,  and  encourage  us  to  ex- 
pect a  reunion  beyond  the  realms  of  time 
and  care,  speak  of  their  own  happiness, 
and  tell  us  they  are  '  not  lost,  but  gone  be- 
fore?" 

"  I  know  they  would ;  and  for  the  dear 
ones  I  have  lately  lost,  though  the  unbid- 
den tear  will  flow,  it  is  not  the  tear  or  sigh 
of  regret ;  I  would  not  recall  them  if  it 
were  in  my  power ;  yet  I  feel,  severely 

feel, 
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feel,  so  many  bereavements  ;  I  have,  how- 
ever, important  duties  to  fulfil — a  father 
and  a  rising  family  call  forth  all  my  ener- 
gies, and  neither  they  nor  you  shall  have 
to  complain  that  I  yield  to  grief,  even 
though  singing  your  favourite  duet  be  the 
proof  required." 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Mrs.  Dunstanville, 
in  the  useful  pursuits  of  active  life,  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  regret  the 
loss  of  friends  and  friendships  by  whom 
she  seemed  forgotten ;  her  thoughts  would 
sometimes  revert  to  those  she  had  loved 
and  laboured  for,  and  memory  would  re- 
call their  many  professions  of  esteem,  and 
promises  of  future  aid,  made  by  them,  and 
how  totally  the  performance  of  every  one 
of  those  high-sounding  professions  had 
been  omitted.  Such  thoughts,  however, 
excited  no  other  feeling  than  gratitude  to 
that  friend  who  sticketh  closer  than  a  bro- 
ther ;  hitherto  her  wants,  and  those  of  her 
children,  had  been  well  supplied ;  though 
fatherless  from  the  cradle,  they  had  never 

known 
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known  the  want  of  a  father — their  mo- 
ther's industry,  and  their  grandsire's  pa- 
ternal kindness,  supplied  that  relation  in 
all  essential  points ;  they  were  probably 
the  children  of  more  prayers  than  luxuries, 
but  to  severity,  unkindness,  or  reproach, 
they  were  total  strangers. 

Augusta  contemplated  them  with  a 
glow  of  exultation  and  maternal  pride, 
which  a  mother,  and  that  a  widowed  mo- 
ther, alone  can  experience ;  they  equalled 
her  fondest  expectation,  realized  her  most 
glowing  hopes,  and  gave  to  life  a  charm 
and  brilliance  she  once  thought  no  earthly 
circumstance  could  restore. 

Alfred  had  very  early  decidedly  chosen 
his  profession  ;  and  Augusta,  recollecting 
several  gentlemen  high  in  that  honourable 
path,  who  had  formerly  proffered  their  ser- 
vices in  aid  of  her  son,  wrote  to  one  or 
two,  but  received  such  blandly-polite  ex- 
cuses, that  throwing  aside  those  proofs  of 
how  great  a  reality  the  friendship  of  the 
world  is,  she  intrusted  her  boy's  cause  to 

the 
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the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  was  not 
disappointed. 

Alfred  pursued  his  professional  studies 
with  credit,  and  though  doomed  frequent- 
ly to  awaken  painful  recollections  in  the 
heart  of  his  mother,  yet  were  they  recol- 
lections that  filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and 
her  soul  with  gratitude.  At  such  mo- 
ments the  lapse  of  years  was  forgotten,  and 
the  lover,  the  husband  of  her  youth,  again 
stood  before  her,  spoke  to  her,  and  smiled 
on  her. 

Of  her  husband's  mother,  or  lady  Plum, 
she  saw  or  heard  but  little,  and,  truth  to 
say,  thought  still  less,  freely  forgiving 
their  former  cruelties,  their  oppression, 
and  their  neglect ;  she  envied  not  Selina 
her  riches  or  splendour,  nor,  when  they 
did  meet,  added  unkindness  to  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities,  that  was  bearing 
to  the  grave  the  still  nervous,  fidgety, 
busy-aboAit-nothing  Mrs.  Dunstanville. 
The  young  people  occasionally  visited 
them,  and  gay,  good  natured,  and  cheer- 
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fill,  a  stranger  would  not  have  discovered 
that  any  coolness  either  did,  or  ever  had, 
existed. 

Eleonora  St.  Orme  having  figured  in 
these  pages,  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that 
having  for  a  few  years,  as  lady  Hargrave, 
dashed  through  a  life  of  splendid  misery, 
she  was,  with  a  husband  whom  she  de- 
tested, a  mother  for  whom  pity  was  her 
warmest  sentiment,  a  sister  whose  weak 
intellects  had  now  sunk  into  imbecility — 
two  children  of  her  own,  and  two  of  the 
ill-fated  Amelia's,  existing  on  that  part 
of  sir  William's  property  which  was  hap- 
pily unalienable;  it  was  very  small,  but 
Eleonora's  severe  better  spirit  fed  and  lux- 
uriated on  its  miseries :  withdrawn  from  the 
gay  world,  she  moved  not  beyond  the  nar- 
row circle  of  domestic  life,  and  the  only 
pleasure  she  now  seemed  capable  of  re- 
ceiving was,  in,  as  she  called  it,  fitting  the 
children  for  the  world  they  were  to  live 
in;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  teaching  them 
"  envy,  malice,  and  all  sorts  of  uncharita- 
bleness." 

Sir 
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Sir  William  and  Mrs.  St.  Orme  are 
both  very  aged;  but,  as  it  is  the  mind 
that  wears  out  the  body  and  as  neither 
they  nor  Lucinda  have  any  mind  or  feel- 
ing, it  is  probable  Eleonora  may  yet 
writhe  under  her  heavy  yoke  for  years. 

Placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  or 
fears  for  the  future,  within  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tive usefulness,  and  surrounded  by  her 
family  and  a  circle  of  friends,  Augusta 
Dunstanville  still  pursues  her  course, 
without  any  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  heroine;  and  with  numerous  imper- 
fections on  her  head,  she  looks  back  on 
her  past  life,  with  gratitude  to  that  Power 
who  found  a  way  for  her  out  of  so  many 
difficulties,  and  on  the  lovely  group 
around  her,  with  the  warm,  prayerful  as- 
pirations, that  if  like  her  deserted  by  the 
friendship  of  this  world,  and  exposed  to  all 
its  painful  realities,  they  too  may  find 
all  their  wants  supplied  by  that  "friend 
who  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 

FINIS. 
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